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The title of this paper indicates, I think, the trend of thought 
which lies back of it. In the development of this thought I should 
like to recall to your attention various salient points of the De 
Officiis which may not have come recently into the foreground of 
your thinking and to discuss their possible relation to the purpose 
and procedure of the social-studies program. 

As Professor E. K. Rand points out in his Founders of the Middle 
Ages, “‘Cicero’s purpose in writing this treatise was to hold up be- 
fore his son Marcus the ideals of conduct which a young Roman 
about to enter a career of statesmanship should follow.”* Were 
this all, its interest for us might be but academic. Since, however, 
as Professor Rand goes on to say, it is far broader in scope than a 
mere treatise on “Duties,”’ is in fact “the art and science of right 
living,” it behooves us to consider what definite values it possesses 
for modern education so concerned with “Social Studies.” 

Before entering into the discussion proper it may be worth while 
to recall the fact that Cicero in this treatise follows the doctrine of 
the Stoics, among whose chief tenets were the fatherhood of God, 
the brotherhood of man, and the freedom of the will; hence the 
worth of the individual. While Cicero acknowledges this source, he 
indicates that his interpretation of the doctrine is not literal, but 
modified by his own judgment and his own conclusions as to its 

1 Read at the Annual Meeting of the Southern Section of the Classical Association of 
the Middle West and South, Atlanta, Georgia, November 25, 1940. 

2 Rand, E. K., Founders of the Middle Ages: Cambridge, Harvard University Press 
(1928), 80. 
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values. Likewise interesting is the fact that, as Cicero in a sense 
rewrote Panaetius, so in the fourth century St. Ambrose, Bishop of 
Milan, by adding, subtracting, and changing, in effect rewrote 
Cicero’s De Officiis under the title of De Officiis Ministrorum, and 
that through this work and the writings of other early Christian 
Fathers the philosophy of the Greeks as interpreted by Cicero be- 
came a vital part of Christian ethics. 

Very early in the De Officiis* Cicero calls attention to a vital dis- 
tinction between man and the rest of the animal kingdom. This 
distinction lies in the fact that every animal except man makes its 
adjustments wholly in accordance with the needs of the moment 
and under the impulse of sensation only; likewise that its conscious- 
ness of either past or future is very slight. Man, on the other hand, 
possessing as part of his essential nature the power of reasoning, by 
which he perceives the logical relation of events, notes the causes of 
these events; hence, while his attention is directed to their forward 
movement, he does not fail to take cognizance of the related events 
which have preceded. Consequently he makes comparison of the 
like factors in both, and through such comparison is able to forecast 
probable future happenings and to take the needed steps for ad- 
justing these so as to reach a desired result. The importance of thus 
shaping the future through an understanding of the past needs to 
become a vital element in the thinking of the youth today, for the 
present tendency to be contemptuous of the past makes for neither 
mental nor spiritual growth. It is imperative that he realize that 
thinking, if objective, a term which has become almost a shibboleth 
in educational circles, becomes easier and surer when present-day 
events and attitudes are set over against parallels far distant in 
time. 

Professor Gilbert Murray in his presidential address before the 
British Classical Association makes answer to the common claim 
that, as our business is with the present and the future, we should 
therefore shake off the chains of the past and look forward. To his 
thought, “ . . . the chains of the mind are not broken by any form 
of ignorance. The chains of the mind are broken by understanding 
... it is never really the past—the true past—that enslaves us; it 
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is always the present.”’ He says, ““A man who is the slave of theories 
must get outside them and see facts; the man who is the slave of his 
own desires and prejudices must widen the range of his experience 
and imagination.’ This one must and can do by the contemplation 
of things which do not belong to the present. The future, which is 
non-existent, can be known only by conjecture; hence conjecture 
must be based, if it is to have any value, upon a knowledge and 
understanding of other places and other ages. A knowledge and 
idealization of the past has been, Professor Murray thinks, the 
inspiration to nearly all great forward movements. 

Present evils need no comment. It is probably not incorrect to 
say that public education has received the support of community 
and state because it is expected to improve social and political con- 
ditions. Witness the language of the Ordinance of the Northwest: 
“Religion, morality,and knowledge being necessary to good govern- 
ment and the happiness of mankind, schools and the means of 
education shall forever be encouraged.”’ Fundamental aims in edu- 
cation have changed little except to embrace larger numbers, but 
methods of procedure have been altered both rapidly and radically. 
Dr. Alexis Carrell in his Man the Unknown says of the result of re- 
cent methods that “the individual is characterized chiefly by a 
fairly great activity, entirely directed toward the practical side of 
life, by much ignorance, a certain shrewdness, and by a kind of 
mental weakness which leaves him under the influence of the en- 
vironment wherein he happens to be placed.’’ Dr. Carrell bemoans 
“the decrease, in practically every country, in the intellectual and 
moral caliber of those who carry the responsibility of public affairs.’” 

Educators, conscious of past failure to attain their goals, are 
seeking the remedy in their curriculum revision through a social- 
studies core. Aside from putting the child in possession of health 
and the ability to maintain himself, the purpose is threefold: 1) to 
make him conscious of his obligations as a human being, as a 
member of his group, and as a world citizen; 2) to develop in him 
the habit of subjecting his own ideas to ruthless scrutiny that he 
may be reasonably certain of their validity; 3) to establish his be- 


* Classical Association Proceedings (1918), V. 15, p. 83. 
5 Dr. Alexis Carrell, Man the Unknown: New York, Harper and Brothers (1935), 21. 
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havior upon the principle that the claims of equity must take prece- 
dence over those of self-interest; in a word, that the motto of his 
life may be that expressed by the words of Goethe: 

Im Ganzen, Guten, Schénen 

Resolut zu leben.* 
The realization, however, of these high aims is being sought 
through a procedure which tends to confine the thinking of the 
child to his immediate environment; in this lies an important factor 
in the results so deplored by Dr. Carrell. 

Activities designed to discover latent talent may well be closely 
adjusted to environment, but the thinking of the child must reach 
beyond these limits. Yet a supervisor of social studies told me 
recently that it is useless to give attention to the future, which is 
unknown, and for the past there is no time, since we can scarcely 
keep abreast of daily events. In a certain state the chairman of a 
guidance committee for the revision of the state curriculum sees 
little, if any, value in literature. Such an attitude reveals the fact 
that as education becomes more and more concerned with the im- 
mediate present it becomes indifferent to the masterpieces of litera- 
ture. Yet in these masterpieces, to a greater degree than in any 
other materials of education, the student will find, in the words of 
Professor N. G. McCrea, of Columbia University, ‘‘the portrayal 
of the inner life of man himself in connection with the problems 
that eternally imperil his happiness.’’? In his World of the New 
Testament Professor T. R. Glover digresses to discuss the value for 
the development of the individual of an educational procedure 
which deals with the immediate and the technical. His concluding 
comment is that such education as is acquired by the study of the 
duties and procedure of the town council must be rather narrow; of 
vastly greater importance is it that it be “spiritual and teach man 
to handle the eternal issues of beauty and justice, to take ever 
wider and wider views of mankind and God.”® 

* Goethe, Werke: Weimar, Hermann Béhlau (1887), I Band, Gedichte, ““General- 
beichte,” 34. 
7 Nelson Glenn McCrea, Literature and Liberalism: New York, Columbia University 


Press (1936), 17. 
*T. R. Glover, The World of the New Testament: New York, the Macmillan Com- 
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Since one outstanding feature of the social-studies program is 
the discussion of the issues involved in behavior, the De Officiis, in 
its nature and scope a treatise, as has been quoted, on the “art 
and science of right living,” offers to the young student a standard 
for judging the behavior which he sees about him or finds portrayed 
in his reading. Such opportunity for comparison may prove inval- 
uable in saving him from an egotism fatal to clear thinking and 
from a false evaluation of modern ethical concepts. Furthermore, 
it is impossible that the conclusions of so eminent a man of af- 
fairs in a state whose political and social life was in so many re- 
spects so very like our own should have nothing of interest and 
helpfulness for the young person of today. Not only was Cicero the 
foremost man of his day, but because of his wide reading and pro- 
digious memory there was no event of history, no fact or theory of 
law, or of philosophy in its most comprehensive sense with which 
he was not familiar. Yet the wisdom which he so highly praised 
and recommended in all his treatises is wisdom translated into 
action, as is evident from his statement that only the man who 
most clearly perceives the true nature hidden in any given situa- 
tion, and who is quickest and keenest to see and to explain the 
fundamental cause for it, is rightly to be counted as prudentissimus 
et sapientissimus.® This kind of man America, or any democracy, 
most needs and should demand. 

Cicero, indeed, may with reason become for youth a glamorous 
figure. Mark him, a novus homo and affiliated with no political 
party, advancing steadily without interruption to the highest 
magistracy in the gift of the Roman people, and elected to it by 
acclaim, a magistracy in which he composed two crises without re- 
sort to military force; then note the vicissitudes which followed: 
banishment and recall with the most extravagant demonstrations 
of welcome, his refusal to be drawn into the triumvirate, his grief 
over the political trend and finally over the break between the then 
dominant leaders, Caesar and Pompey, his vain efforts to bring 
about a compromise and his choice of sides, made for friendship’s 
sake, in the Civil War, his own return to Rome through the favor of 
victorious Caesar, where, as his hope for the restoration of a re- 


* De Of. 1, 16. 
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publican form of government faded, he withdrew to those studies 
which he had pursued with ardor in his youth and had never neg- 
lected even in his most strenuous years as a public official, and 
where, no longer able to serve his country and his fellow citizens 
in a public capacity, he turned to his pen and wrote for their edi- 
fication those treatises of which the De Officiis is among those best 
known to the modern world.” Recall his return to the public arena 
against Antony, and Antony’s savage revenge—not only death but 
mutilation of the slain body. If not Rome’s greatest statesman, yet 
surely one of the most remarkable figures in her history! 

Whenever and wherever either a state or an individual has at- 
tained to accepted standards of civilization it has been under the 
influence of the four cardinal virtues whose importance and place 
in the development of mankind make up the theme of the De 
Officiis. All are essential. While Cicero places Wisdom highest, he 
finds widest in its scope Justice, that fundamental principle inher- 
ent in human nature which unites men into groups working for the 
common welfare; it is by the principles of Justice that Fortitude is 
tested and Temperance guided. No less important are these car- 
dinal virtues for the adolescent of today than for the son of Roman 
Cicero; likewise their implications for the life about him, which 
today he discusses so freely and with so much assurance. His quest 
is propriety; he may scorn the term but its reality he seeks. Cicero 
gives him directions which are clear, if not easy: to look to reason 
and under its guidance to use speech wisely, to act thoughtfully, 
and in every situation to search out the truth and maintain it." To 
carry out these directions requires not one virtue but all, Wisdom 
and Justice, Fortitude and Self-control. 

Youth is eager for preferment. In the complexity of modern life 
he is bewildered and seeks this preferment in devious ways. No 
direction is plainer and surer than that of Cicero as he bids his son 
remember the words of Socrates, that in really being what one 
wishes to be thought to be lies the shortest way to favor; nor is any 
warning sounder than to bear in mind that, when by some chance 
or circumstance the eyes of his world are turned upon a man, im- 


10 Upon the invention of the modern printing press it was the first book to be printed 
after the Bible. 1 De Off. 1, 94. 
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mediately that world begins to enquire into both the objectives for 
which he lives and the manner of his life, and that no word or act 
of his will fail to come to light.” 

It is doubtful whether any statement will be more surprising to 
the young modern than that a Roman believed that achievements 
of peace could be more valuable than those of war and did receive 
greater acclaim, or that disagreements should be settled by negoti- 
ation rather than by warfare.” Cicero not only states this belief 
but mentions in support of it instance after instance from both 
Greek and Roman history. In other fields also he presents problems 
no more difficult than those case studies now so popular even in the 
sub-secondary grades of our schools. Neither are his illustrations 
foreign to the experience of American life. To be told that Cicero 
had an opinion on foul plays in a foot race" will probably be news 
to an American boy, but there will be little doubt of his interest; 
and Cicero in his thought will become a person, not a mere name. 
The story of Tiberius Claudius Centumalus, who had a house on 
the Caelian Hill, will prove a case study no less interesting or valu- 
able than one selected from an environment nearer in time and 
place, and thus lacking objectivity.” 

Centumalus, upon being ordered by the augurs to destroy a por- 
tion of this house because it interfered with their observation, im- 
mediately advertised the house for sale. A certain Calpurnius 
bought it; he received the same order from the augurs and obeyed; 
later he learned that the order had been previously served on Cen- 
tumalus and applied to the court to decide what indemnity was 
due him from the former owner ex bona fide. 

There is also the well-known and amusing story of the wealthy 
Canius, who was tricked into buying “a little place’? where he 
might entertain his friends. Canius had come to Syracuse for a 
vacation, and had expressed a wish to purchase a small country 
place where he could invite his friends and enjoy himself. Hearing 
of this, a banker in Syracuse let it be known that he had such a 
place, but not for sale; he informed Canius, however, that he might 
use it as his own; also he invited Canius to dinner on the next day. 


[bid., 11, 43f. 8 [bid., 1, 74, 80. 
Tbid., ut, 42. [bid., 111, 66. 
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Canius accepted, and when he arrived found not only a sumptuous 
dinner ready, but also saw in front of the house a fleet of fishing 
boats; from each boat the fisherman was bringing to Pythius, the 
host, what he had caught. Canius inquired what it all meant and 
was told that the water here was such that the fishermen could not 
do without this property; he became at once so eager to have the 
place as his own that, in order to acquire it, he paid the apparently 
reluctant owner a huge price for it. The next day when he came 
thither not a single fishing boat was in sight. Surprised, he asked 
his next-door neighbor whether this was a fisherman’s holiday. 
“No,” said the neighbor, “fishermen never come here. I could not 
make out yesterday what had happened.’”* This story and others 
have too modern a flavor not to leave the impression that Cicero 
speaks the language of today, and may be called in as referee on 
many occasions. 

Of the many practical questions concerning human behavior and 
human relations which are of perennial interest you will find not 
one, I think, for which Cicero has not some answer—whether or not 
a promise is to be kept;!” when and how generosity is called for, in 
what it consists;!* when courage is not courage;!* which should 
come first, self-interest or the general welfare;?® what rules one 
should follow in matters which may be classed as manners or con- 
ventions—including “talking shop.’ If we find ourselves sur- 
prised by the modernity of these topics, we may be even more 
surprised to realize that we have solved few of the questions raised 
in a more altruistic spirit or in the light of more objective thinking. 

Such results as this paper suggests will wait upon the tactful 
persistence of the teacher of the classics, whether it be in calling 
attention to values not thought of, or in promoting acquaintance 
with the unknown. The reward will be ample, if one has helped to 
make surer the realization of the purpose which has given social 
studies so dominating a position in the schools, if he shall see re- 
spect for the past restored and administrators becoming more 
democratic in their attitude toward Latin and Greek. Then, per- 
haps, the light of the classics need not be ‘“‘hidden under a bushel.” 


Ibid., m1, 58-60. 17 Ibid., 1, 31. 18 Tbid., 1, 42-46. 
Tbid., 1, 62. 2 Tbid., 1, 83. [bid., 1, 126-137. 
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PLINY’S “WANT OF HUMOR” 


By Graves H. THompson 
Hampden-Sydney College* 


One man’s humor is another man’s poison. The person who 
smites his thigh with delight at the “‘wise cracks” of Jack Benny 
may shudder in cold horror at the inanities of Charlie McCarthy. 
An admirer of Moon Mullins may regard with wonder a devotee 
of the one-themed Jiggs and Maggie. De risibus nil disputandum. 
There is no standard of humor. The experts have labored long to 
explain what it is that makes us laugh, and in vain. Laughter will 
obey no rules. Or else we may say that the standards of humor are 
innumerable—gquot homines, tot facetiae—and every man must de- 
cide for himself what is humorous. And so one may approach the 
problem of humor either with the greatest diffidence, because he 
knows not what humor is, or with the greatest assurance, because 
no one knows any better than he what it is. 

This problem emerges in connection with the younger Pliny, 
who, while certainly not a second Aristophanes or a premature 
Mark Twain, has enlivened his Lefters at intervals with what ap- 
pear to be gleams of attractive humor. Yet W. M. L. Hutchinson 
in his Introduction to the Loeb translation has written that 
Pliny’s character, “in spite of priggishness, vanity, and want of 
humour, has not only respectable but amiable traits.’’* Perhaps the 
mistake is mine, and all that had seemed humor is nothing else 
than amiability raised to the mth degree. 

But the more one thinks about Pliny, the more apparent it be- 
comes that he must have had a sense of humor. Pliny was a gen- 
tleman.? He was born one. He was a worthy heir of the xadds 

* Read at the meeting of the Southern Section of the Classical Association of the 
Middle West and South, Atlanta, November, 25, 1938. 

1 Pliny: Letters, “Loeb Classical Library” (1931), Vol. 1, Introduction, p. xv. 


? Cf. A. Carleton Andrews, “Pliny the Younger, Conformist,”” CLASsIcAL JOURNAL, 
Vol. xxx1v, No. 3, Dec., 1938, 144-154. 
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xaya0os tradition. But more than that, he was conscious of being a 
gentleman—the complete, well-rounded type. It was almost a pose 
with him, if it is not too great a paradox to pose as being some- 
thing one naturally is. In any case, it is clear that he prided him- 
self on being possessed of all the social graces. Inasmuch as a sense 
of humor was as much a part of the perfect gentleman’s repertoire 
in those modern days as it is now, it stands to reason that Pliny 
must have made a point of furbishing his humorous faculty and 
letting it shine where it would catch the greatest number of eyes, 
that is, in his Letters, which were always destined for more readers 
than just the recipient. 

Now obviously this a priori assumption—that Pliny must have 
had a sense of humor because he must have felt that one was neces- 
sary as a part of his social equipment—is a dangerous point on 
which to balance an argument, and really requires someone en- 
dowed with a sense of humor to appreciate it. For all that, there is 
something in the assumption, and it can be matched with an ar- 
gument a posteriori. It is well known that Pliny was possessed of a 
not inconsiderable self-esteem that at times was almost blatant. 
Yet somehow it is not as obnoxious as it might have been. The 
policies, aims, and methods of President Roosevelt are far from 
meeting unanimous approval; yet almost all persons, even his 
enemies (and this is confirmed by a recent poll in the magazine 
Fortune), are willing to concede the charm of the Rooseveltian 
personality—a charm which clearly rests to a great extent upon a 
very pleasant sense of humor. And similarly, if Pliny’s vanity has 
somehow been made more palatable, we have a right to suspect 
that one factor in this mitigation has been his humor. 

Perhaps it appears that we have been indulging in too much 
fencing with the question, and that it is time to come to close quar- 
ters. I can give my own personal reaction—that I find Pliny de- 
lightfully amusing and that I discover myself smiling at things he 
wrote which evidently—and this is important—he intended should 
provoke smiles. But I cannot vouch for Mr. Hutchinson or anyone 
else, because, as I have said, there is no fixed standard of humor. 
We have been fencing with a ghost, with something that isn’t 
there. Let everyone read and decide for himself. 
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But to desert the argument at this point would be a contretemps 
unheard of in a classical paper. So let us press on a little farther 
and seek to prove that Pliny is humorous—even though we know 
that the attempt is doomed to end as fatally as the assault of the 
giants against heaven. To tell the plot of a “movie,” to explain a 
joke, to analyze a man’s humor are allequally deadly. While reading 
through the Letters the last time, I casually jotted down those 
places which had appealed to my risibilities. When I went back 
over those same passages for the purpose of organizing them into 
something that could be used in a paper, it was appalling how the 
humor had fled from them. No one can be funny when he is told 
to be. Try to analyze the beauty of the butterfly’s wing, and it is 
crumbled in your hand; of the sunset, and it is gone. So it is with 
true humor—it flashes before your eyes for a moment, then van- 
ishes, like Puck, impossible to hold. 

Still, if the attempt must be made, let it be done informally, 
without trying to cite all the examples. And let no reference be 
made to Pliny’s countless little twists of words and meanings, or to 
his cutting gibes at friend Regulus. These things are not quite 
humor. 

Nor is it perhaps quite fair to Pliny’s wit to cite that pun when 
he referred to a new poem entitled Karaorepiopoi, or ‘‘Metamor- 
phoses into Stars,” as eruditam sane luculentamque materiam® 

But there is humor in the dilemma in which Pliny once involved 
Tacitus, whose correspondence he desired more than anyone’s. 
Pliny had been engaged in scholarly controversy with an acquaint- 
ance over the merits of a copious oratorical style as opposed to a 
concise one. Pliny of course was ranged on the side of amplitude. 
Doubtless the great Tacitus’ concurrence would have been a po- 
tent factor in silencing Pliny’s slippery adversary, though it is hard 
to imagine that master of the concise supporting copiousness. 
However, Pliny ends his letter with skill and a gleam in his eye: 
“And so, if I seem to you to be right, write just that in as short a 
letter as you like, just so you write (for you will have confirmed my 
judgment); if i'm wrong, get ready a long and detailed letter. I 
haven’t bribed you, have I, by demanding just a short letter if you 

vy, 17, 2. 
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agree with me, a very long one if you disagree?’ Pliny stood to 
win either way, and Tacitus, if not Mr. Hutchinson, must have 
been amused by his friend’s little trick. 

On a later occasion it seems that Tacitus had sent Pliny an ora- 
tion for criticism. Pliny jovially accepts the responsibility, the 
more readily, he said, because he has no composition of his own 
to send Tacitus in quo te ulciscaris® 

The twelfth letter of the seventh book is a prime example in its 
entirety of Pliny’s ability to jest with, and, in friendly fashion, at 
a friend. It is necessary only to append a translation: 


I have been late sending you the petition I’ve drawn up at your request for 
the use of your friend, or rather our friend (for we have everything in com- 
mon)—I’ve been late sending it, I say, because I didn’t want you to have any 
time for correcting it, that is, spoiling it. All the same, you’ll find plenty of 
time, if mof to correct it, at least to spoil it. For you hypercritical people 
(ot eb{Xor) always throw out the best parts of a piece. But if you do so in this 
case, I shall consider it all to my own advantage, since some time in the future 
I shall use those same passages as my own and thereby win praise for myself, 
thanks to your being so particular (beneficio fastidii tui); as for example in that 
passage which you will find marked and expressed differently above the line. 
For since I had an idea that whatever is elevated and sonorous would seem 
bombastic to you, I thought it wouldn’t be out of place, in order to save you 
mental anguish (me te torqueres), to add immediately a somewhat more concise 
and dry version, or perhaps I should say, a flatter and worse version, but one 
which in your judgment would seem more correct. There isn’t any reason, is 
there, why I shouldn’t make fun of your refined taste (tenuitatem)? 


At this point Pliny ostentatiously wipes the smile off his face, 
but there still lingers the gleam in his eye. He continues: 
So far I have been trying to make you laugh a bit in the midst of your con- 
cerns, but I mean this next seriously: be sure that you reimburse me for the 
expense I have been to in getting this off to you by special messenger. Hah! 
When you read this, you will find fault, not with parts of the petition, but 
the whole petition, and you will say that this, the value of which you are 
asked to pay, has no value. 


Perhaps this doesn’t seem very funny. But the humorous is not 
necessarily funny. Besides, if this letter is read immediately after 
the preceding one, with its business-like tone describing the gen- 


* 1, 20, 25. 5 vint, 7, 2. 
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erous bargain he had given Corellia in an estate (it seems that 
women were bargain hunters in those days too), it gleams like the 
teeth in a “‘darky’s”’ face. 

The same tone of jocular rallying and boasting is struck in an 

earlier letter. Pliny had bought some slaves on Paternus’ recom- 
mendation, and they had proved to be quite satisfactory. So Pliny 
begins a letter: 
I have the greatest confidence in the keenness not only of your mind but also 
of your eyes, not because you have a great deal of discernment (I don’t want 
you to get too high an opinion of yourself [ne tibi placeas]) but simply because 
you have as much discernment as I have; though this, I’ll admit, is saying quite 
a bit for you. All jokes aside, etc. 


When Pliny turns his self-esteem and his compliments into this 
pleasant channel, surely no one can find them objectionable. 

The anecdote of Priscus’ I pass over quickly, because it is hardly 
an example of Pliny’s own humor, and because it has never pro- 
voked a smile on the face of any of my students, although I have 
told them it ought to. Which merely substantiates my opening 
sentence, for to me the account is funny in its absurdity. You will 
recall the gist of it. A certain poet, in reading a composition to a 
group of friends, began with the words “Priscus, thou dost com- 
mand ... ,”’ whereupon the noted jurist Priscus, whether he was 
napping and responded automatically, or was trying to be funny, 
or, as Pliny implies, perhaps humorously, was slightly insane— 
at any rate, this particular Priscus suddenly blurted out “But I 
don’t command.” Pliny, who was not there, says there were peals 
of laughter, and the recitation was ruined. His own attitude is 
equivocal. But he does conclude with the amused and amusing 
remark that reciters of poetry will have to be very careful to see to 
it not only that they themselves are sane, but also that they invite 
to their recitations only the sane. 

Even when afflicted with an eye trouble which necessitated a sub- 
dued light and banned both writing and reading, Pliny retained 
enough of his sense of humor to remark, in thanking a friend for 
the present of a hen, that he still possessed enough acuteness of 
vision to observe that it was of superlative fatness, pinguissimam.® 

21. 7 v1, 15. vu, 21, 4. 
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So far the attack has been with the field artillery. Now it is time 
for the big guns. The acid test of any man’s sense of humor, and 
the point where the humor of most women falters, is the ability to 
take a joke, to laugh at oneself. Pliny passes the test with flying 
colors, or with whatever one passes an acid test. 

Take, for example, the picture of Pliny on a boar hunt.® There 
Pliny sits by the nets, waiting for a sharp-tusked boar to appear. 
He is fully equipped, not with spear and lance, but with pen and 
notebook, jotting down his musings. Absurd and ridiculous? Well, 
it would be if Pliny did not himself see the humor of the situation. 
But he treats the whole affair as a joke, for he informs the reader 
that his remarkable hunting equipment was to insure that, if he 
should return with empty hands, at least he would bring back full 
notebooks. No wonder that he finds it laughable that he—the very 
same Pliny whom Tacitus knew, nobody else—actually captured 
three boars. He does not tell us how he dispatched the prey. Perhaps 
with that same pen which he knew how to wield so dexterously. 

Furthermore, Pliny could laugh at his own style of writing, even 

though we call him conceited. Observe this opening of a letter to 
Tacitus: 
Not as one master to another, nor as one scholar to another (as you are 
pleased to say), but as a master to his scholar—for you are the master, I the 
other party, witness your summoning me back to school, whilst I am pro- 
longing my New Year’s holiday—have you sent me your oration. Tell me, now, 
could I have stretched out an Ayperbaton further than in this sentence, or 
given a stronger proof, that far from being called your master, I am not even 
worthy to be called your pupil?! 

There is a gleam of humor in Pliny’s description—or rather lack 
of description—of a tragedy which he had composed at the ad- 
vanced age of fourteen—that very period of existence when at last 
it seems that we have experienced all that life can offer us, and 
all wisdom and suffering are ours. When asked what sort of 
tragedy it was, he replied, Nescio; tragoedia vocabatur, ‘‘I don’t 
know; tragedy is what it was called.”™ 

On one occasion an imperial edict had been issued designed to 
stop the bribery of advocates. Pliny had always prided himself on 

1, 6. 10 7 (Loeb translation). vo, 4, 2. 
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his strict honesty, so his friends seem to have seized the opportu- 
nity to have alittle fun with him. Some began calling him “‘godlike”’ 
(divinum), while others kept proclaiming that it was Pliny’s own 
greed and habit of plunder against which the emperor’s edict had 
been aimed. The first charge—that of being “‘goody-goody’’—if 
not the second, might have irritated a lesser man. Pliny simply re- 
marked that he was enjoying his friends’ jokes.” 

From the few examples quoted, it seems clear to me that Pliny 
had a sense of humor and did not always take himself as seriously 
as some critics think. In the light of this conclusion, let us proceed 
briefly to the interpretation of two letters. 

The first of these (to Augurinus) reads: 

Were I to begin praising you from whom I have received so much applause, I 
am afraid I should seem not so much to profess my genuine opinion as to con- 
fess my gratitude. Nevertheless I will not scruple to say, that I think all your 
productions are beautiful, but especially those of which I am the subject. And 
the same reason will account both for their deserving that character, and for 
my thinking so: for as on the one hand you ever succeed best when writing 
about your friends, so, on the other, I always admire most what is written 
about myself.4 


It seems impossible that anyone should imagine that Pliny or 
anyone else could have written this letter seriously. On its very 
surface it obviously belongs to that type of humor which Mark 
Twain so frequently exploited—straight-faced, intentional exag- 
geration of ego. Yet to be safe, I have avoided using it as a primary 
example of humor in Pliny, and instead, starting with the assumed 
premise that Pliny is humorous, declare that this too must have 
been written in a vein of humor, apparent though that be. 

The other case is not so clear. Pliny is explaining to Suetonius 
that he is going to employ a reader for his poems, since he has been 
told that he himself reads poetry poorly. But he is in a dilemma: 
Now the perplexing question is, how I shall behave while he is reading, 
whether I shall sit silent in a fixed and indolent posture, or follow him as he 
pronounces, with my eyes, hands and voice; a manner which some, you know, 
practice." 


This sentence has led Professor Hubert McNeill Poteat, in his 
13,10. 1x, 8 (Loeb translation). rx, 34 (Loeb translation). 
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Selected Letters of Pliny,” to head the letter with the words “‘Prig- 
gish affectation, personified” ; and further, to comment on the sen- 
tence in question as follows: 

It is difficult to understand how so sensible a man as Pliny could have har- 
bored in his mind, or have given utterance to, such incredible rubbish as we 
have in this sentence: must he sit as though utterly indifferent to the reader, 


or must he sigh and groan, do artistic things with his eyes, and move his hands 
in graceful harmony with the poetry? Awful! 


“It is difficult to understand,” writes Professor Poteat, who is 
usually so keen for the humor of a situation. But why make the 
effort? Isn’t it easier to see here one more example of Pliny’s veiled 
humor, a sarcastic commentary on the habit of those persons to 
whom he refers as gesturing while another reads their poems, 
rather than a serious intention of his own? It is the penalty of 
sarcasm and the so-called “dead pan” type of humor that they so 
frequently fail to be comprehended and that consequently the 
whole point is lost. Pliny’s attempt to ridicule others has turned 
around and bitten him. 

That this interpretation is correct is indicated by the rest of the 
letter: “But I fancy I have as little gift for pantomime as for read- 
ing’’; and please note Professor Poteat’s comment on this sentence: 
“a glimmer of sanity’’—in other words, Pliny is not as silly as he 
was made out to make himself out to be. Pliny continues: 

I repeat it again, therefore, you must extricate me out of this wondrous diffi 
culty, and write me word whether you honestly think it would be better to 
read ever so ill, than to practice or omit any of the weighty circumstances 
above-mentioned. Farewell. 

The whole thing is written in a gently humorous manner, and 
should be so interpreted. 

I don’t intend to be dogmatic in this matter. To be perfectly 
frank, although my first impression upon reading the letter was 
that Pliny was simply being sarcastic in a humorous way by pre- 
senting a ridiculous picture of himself, since reading Professor 
Poteat’s comment, the gnawing cancer of doubt has been at my 
vitals. The more I read the letter, the more uncertain I am. Truly, 
it can be understood either way. Thereupon I take refuge in my 


4% D. C. Heath and Company (1937), 184 f. 
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stated line of reasoning: Pliny possessed the ability to see the 
humor in a situation, even when he himself was involved. He was a 
sensible man. Here we have the choice of visualizing him as a fool 
or as a humorist. Then the answer is easy. 

It is a pity Pliny is not alive today. We could subject him to a 
test. In the sketch of his life in the Introduction to Westcott’s text 
there is a section headed “Pliny at the bar,’’® which possesses an 
unintended double-entendre, or even a triple one. On Lake Como, 
so beloved of Pliny, ply bustling little steamers. With him in our 
company we would board one of these at Bellagio, and watch his 
eyes as we near the dock of his home town, Como. Will they sparkle 
with displeasure or with amusement? For there on the lake front 
rises a building proclaiming itself the Plinius Grand Hotel, and 
nearby to the right stands the Bar Plinio, where the thirsts of the 
worthy citizens of Como are daily quenched. Yes, Pliny at the 
bar. Pliny put to the test. Pliny eponym for a saloon. What will be 
his reaction? From what we have seen of this amiable gentleman, 
I feel sure he would say, Hoc modo saltem nomen meum manebit, 
and he would smile. 


6 J. H. Westcott, Selected Letters of Pliny: Allyn and Bacon (1898/1926), p. xii. 


A PORTRAIT IN MARBLE 


By MAKGUERITE KRETSCHMER 
Demarest, New Jersey 


Near the edge of the stone impluvium of the Roman Court at the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York there stands upon a 
polished columnar base a portrait bust of singular beauty. Chiseled 
from the finest white marble with a touch so delicate that the 
sculptor seems but just to have laid down his instruments beside 
the finished product, it glows with the vitality of a living face, 
and in the brilliance of its texture offers strange contrast to its 
battered neighbor, the “Unknown Roman” across the way, whose 
corroded features suggest a resurrection from a watery grave in the 
bed of some yellow stream and give no hint as to the identity of 
its subject. It is remarkable, indeed, that out of all that small but 
admirable collection of sculptured pieces so artistically disposed 
among the graveled paths of the atrium this head alone should 
bear a name. For by some happy inspiration, though tempered 
by all the misgivings denoted by a question mark enclosed in 
parentheses, the Museum authorities have ventured on that of 
Caligula. It appears that they anticipated the astonishment of a 
world which for nineteen centuries has recoiled from the revolting 
figure that struts in purple and gold through the lurid pages of 
Suetonius under the title of the third Emperor of Rome. But the 
learned few, who have bent in admiration over glass cases contain- 
ing the Roman portrait coins of the first century of our era, will 
readily identify the handsome lineaments of that youthful prodigy 
who flashed in his short span of life like a meteor across the sky of 
Rome, plunging suddenly into the darkness of the covered passage 
on the Palatine, to be extinguished beneath its echoing vault. 

It is now almost nineteen hundred years ago that a beautiful 
child romped and played about in the tents of a northern camp, 
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winning the hearts of the rough soldiers who tossed him in their 
arms and tugging gleefully at the diminutive boots they had put 
upon his baby feet, with never a presentiment that those “Little 
Boots” would one day ascend a throne, and that nations as yet un- 
dreamed of would shudder at the memory of “Caligula.” The out- 
lines of that remote campaign are very dim and indistinct, and the 
reverses and struggles of the ill-fated Germanicus belong among 
The old, unhappy far-off things, 
And battles long ago. 
And now on the very site, it may be, of the old praetorium a mar- 
velous cathedral yearly draws admiring throngs to view its twin 
spires soaring into the clouds, while the far-famed bells of Cologne 
ring out unforgettably in the memories of thousands to whom the 
name of Colonia Agrippinae is but so many syllables, signifying 
nothing. 

There is the faintest suggestion of a sneer upon the marble lips, 
and the glance is proud and almost exultant. It is thus he looked, 
perhaps, when the gentle Antonia ventured to chide him reproach- 
fully upon his latest prank, whereby some scores of people had lost 
their lives in the waters of the Gulf of Puteoli amidst the wreckage 
of his collapsible bridge. “Do you not realize, darling grandmother, 
that to me anything is permissible?”’ Anything, indeed—from the 
construction of an arched passageway across the whole end of the 
Forum from his palace door to the temple of his “brother,” Jupiter 
Optimus Maximus, to facilitate their interchange of confidences on 
the Capitol, to the pardon and rich reward bestowed upon an igno- 
rant rustic who can dare to laugh at the ridiculous pantomime of 
Caesar posing as a god between the statues of the colossal ‘“Twins”’ 
in their shrine, and has the temerity to call his Emperor a fool. 
Or it may be thus he smiled down in contempt upon the seething 
masses scrambling for the handfuls of coins he had flung in a mo- 
ment of abandon from the roof of the Julian Basilica. 

A prolonged contemplation of this face draws powerfully upon 
the imagination. The minutes pass unperceived as memory recon- 
structs a scene from Tacitus read years ago. We are at the harbor 
of Rome, and a ship has just landed. It is the royal galley, flying 
the imperial colors, and the crowd stands waiting. On the deck ap- 
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pears the young Emperor bearing in his hands an urn with his 
mother’s ashes reverently gathered in far-off Pandateria, and as he 
proceeds slowly through the hushed throng, men bow their heads, 
remembering—some of them—a very similar scene twenty years 
before, when proud, silent Agrippina had walked through their 
midst just so from her ship with the dust of Germanicus, the 
people’s idol, held close in a precious casket, and a beautiful wide- 
eyed child clinging to her tunic. The crowd closes in . . . becomes 
indistinct ... fades away—and the plash of the water in the 
marble basin recalls us to a sense of the present and to the late- 
ness of the hour. With a feeling of very real regret we arise at 
the summons of the Museum guard and leave the scene of our med- 
itations. For there has been added to our hoard of memories a 
picture that is not to be classed with things forgettable. And some- 
how, remarkably, as will happen when one has read much and 
stored away quotations innumerable for future use, a sentence from 
the writings of John Addington Symonds, describing a similar head 
of Caligula, the so-called Albertina bust in the Museum of Antiqui- 
ties at Turin, flashes out suddenly and adjusts itself, so to speak, 
to the pedestal of this beautiful face, as a fitting inscription: 
“Surely, the man who could be so represented in art had noth- 
ing wholly vulgar in him.” 


NOTES ON PLUTARCH’S BIOGRAPHICAL METHOD 


By H. L. Tracy 
Queen’s University, Kingston, Ontario 


When the modern reader considers Plutarch’s equipment as a 
biographer, he doubtless looks for psychological insight first of all. 
He will not, of course, expect to find much technical knowledge of 
psychology, nor much deliberate psychological method. But he 
may with profit study Plutarch’s judgments of human behavior— 
its evidences, and its complexities. He will find in Plutarch a 
shrewd observation, a sense of the relation between outward action 
and inner motive, a flair for the elusive data that go to make a 
study of human personality. 

Some of the subtlest critics, before criticism took up the jargon 
of psychology, pointed the way to an appreciation of Plutarch’s 
insight. MM. Croiset long ago showed the strong points in his 
scheme of portraiture: 

Chez Plutarque, on ne voit qu’eux (les individus). Ils sont la, devant nous, 


avec leurs qualités et leurs défauts . . . nous les regardons vivre; nous assistons 
a leurs actes; nous prenons part a leurs sentiments.' 


Tyrrell, in his delightful essay on Plutarch, notes the “vivid psy- 
chological portraiture that gives every anecdote, however appar- 
ently trivial, a deep significance.’ Plutarch “ordinarily confines 
himself,” say the MM. Croiset in another passage, ‘to what can 
be seen, to what manifests itself in word or action. All the more 
does he penetrate right to what might be called the utmost depths 
of the soul.’” 

1A. and M. Croiset, Histoire de la littérature grecque:? Paris, Thorin et fils (1899), 
v, 516, 534. Cf. D. R. Stuart, Epochs of Greek and Roman Biography: Berkeley, Uni- 
versity of California Press (1928), 168 f. 


2 R. Y. Tyrrell, Essays on Greek Literature: London, Macmillan (1909), 181, 195 f. 
Op. cit., 497, 
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It may be that since these critics wrote, new studies in human 
behavior have enabled us to appreciate even more keenly and in 
sharper detail the effects that Plutarch is able to secure in his draw- 
ing of personality. 

In the biographical studies that Plutarch had before him as 
models he found a variety of methods: the sketches of imaginary 
types, such as are found in Theophrastus’ Characters; episodic bio- 
graphical sketches such as the Memorabilia of Xenophon, in which 
the personality is revealed in a mere series of incidents and con- 
versations, without development or articulation—Diogenes Laer- 
tius is the full inheritor of this tradition; the mime-like sketches 
such as the dialogues of Plato, in which character is shown through 
speech and action, with considerable depth and perspective but 
still without sustained treatment; “‘Peripatetic” biographies, which 
were apparently psychological in method and which had as their 
aim the depicting of certain personalities by means of case histo- 
ries, combining perhaps the analytical with the narrative or dra- 
matic procedure.‘ Plutarch no doubt studied these models and 
formed a method of his own; at any rate his grasp of technique 
puts him beyond the reach of all rivals in the known biographical 
literature of the ancient world. 

Plutarch was, of course, heir to the age in which interest was 
centered in the individual. It was the age that brought forth the 
romance. Plutarch showed his debt to his times in his handling of 
persons as persons, not as figures against a political or philosophical 
background. It is true that his biographies sometimes suffer from a 
failure to bring the individual into rapport with such political 
events as may be described in the story of his life; but at the mo- 
ment we are concerned only with the method of handling the in- 
dividual portraits. 

Plutarch gives us some inkling of his own conception of the bio- 
graphical art in his Life of Cimon.5 Here he compares the biogra- 

4 J. U. Powell and E. A. Barber, New Chapters in Greek Literature (first series): New 
York, Oxford University Press (1921), 144-146; N. I. Barbu, Les procédés de la peinture 
des caractéres et la vérité historique dans les biographies de Plutarque: Paris, Nizet et 
Bastard (1933), 4, 26, 54, 238 f.; A. Weizsacker, Untersuchungen tiber Plutarchs bio- 


graphische Technik: Berlin, Weidmann (1931), 2; W. Uxkull-Gillenbrand, Plutarch und 
die griechische Biographie: Stuttgart, 1927. 5 Cimon 479, 
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pher to the painter,® and suggests that both are concerned with a 
balanced presentation of the data, neither exaggerating imperfec- 
tions nor leaving them out, in other words steering between carica- 
ture on the one hand and hagiography on the other. Vague as this 
remark appears at first, it wears well under reflection. It proves 
to be a pretty serviceable description of the area in which biogra- 
phy works. It implies that the biographer is interested in all the 
data, the trivialities, the lapses, the silly things of which, as the 
late G. K. Chesterton observed, the real life of almost any one 
would almost entirely consist.” The biographer is bound to present 
these, with a due regard for proportion. Such a formula saves him 
from aiming at the cheap effects of burlesque, and from the equally 
bad plan recommended by Carlyle of “cleaning the dirt from our 
great men and setting them up on their proper pedestal.” 
In the Life of Alexander, Plutarch says: 


It must be borne in mind that my design is not to write histories, but lives. 
And the most glorious exploits do not always furnish us with the clearest dis- 
coveries of virtue or vice in men; sometimes a matter of less moment, an ex- 
pression or a jest, inform us better of their character and inclinations, than the 
most famous sieges, the greatest armaments, or the bloodiest battles whatso- 
ever .. . . I must be allowed to give my more particular attention to the marks 
and indications of the souls of men... .° 


The data Plutarch uses in the presentation of a personality are 
the simple externals of mien and action. He works by synthesis not 
by analysis, and by suggestion not by systematic exposition. He 
relies upon the reader to fill in the lineaments of which he has 
sketched in only outlines and hints. In this respect his work is like 
line-portraits in which the artist with the strictest economy offers 
only a few well-placed clues to the observer. The observer, often 
unaware how meagre the actual evidences are, imaginatively con- 
structs the rest. 

Plutarch sees what the psychologist sees—that the deliberate 
acts of a man may not be so eloquent of his nature as the words 


Cf. Alexander 664 f. 

7G. K. Chesterton, Autobiography: London, Hutchinson (1936), 217. 

8 Alexander, loc. cit. The translations are from the “Dryden” edition, Everyman’s 
Library: London, Dent (1927). 
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and acts that spring from habit and impulse.® That Plutarch is able 
to assess the value of small pieces of evidence and to make of them 
the materials for a coherent portrait is clearly shown in this sketch 
of Flaminius: 

The temper of his mind is said to have been of the warmest both in anger and 
in kindness, not indeed equally so in both respects; as in punishing he was ever 
moderate, never inflexible; but whatever courtesy or good turn he set about, 
he went through with it, and was as perpetually kind and obliging to those on 
whom he had poured his favours, as if they, not he, had been the benefactors; 
exerting himself for the security and preservation of what he seemed to con- 
sider his noblest possessions, those to whom he had done good. But being ever 
thirsty after honour, and passionate for glory, if anything of a greater or more 
extraordinary nature were to be done, he was eager to be the doer of it himself; 
and took more pleasure in those that needed, than in those that were capable 
of conferring favours; looking on the former as objects for his virtue, and on 
the latter as competitors in glory.’® 


A modern note is struck in the observation that outward actions 
are not necessarily direct indications of inward motives, but may 
have to be read inversely." The frequent use or antithesis of the 
words for character (780s) and habit (rpézos),” and of the words for 
actions (xpdétes), character (#00s), and disposition indi- 
cates that these Aristotelian expressions had acquired special 
meaning for him in his own field of work, and suggests that he 
pondered the relation between the outward actions and responses 
of his subjects and the personality that lay behind them. So much 
is this the case that he avows having made it his business to collect 
from obscure and scattered sources little-known episodes, “‘not col- 
lecting mere useless pieces of learning, but adducing what may 
make his (the subject’s) disposition and habit of mind under- 
stood.” 

As he uses concrete, active, and sensuous features in his por- 
traits, so also he makes his appeal to the reader through the imagi- 
nation rather than through the intellect. He has a way of alluding 
to odd details calculated to elicit a lively and immediate response. 
A few examples will suffice: the description of Marius is introduced 
by reference to a stone statue of him that Plutarch saw at Ravenna, 


* Cf. Tyrrell, op. cit., 182; Barbu, op. cit., 37; Nicias 523. 10 369. 
Sulla 451 f. Cimon 479. Nicias 523. , 
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and which conveyed a sense of the roughness of Marius’ own man- 
ner and features; the story of a girl pulling a thread from Sulla’s 
cloak to get his luck; the story of the mother who, on learning that 
her husband had betrothed their daughter, said angrily, “You have 
been very hasty, unless of course it is to Tiberius Gracchus’’; the 
story of the young Cato being held out of the window at the age of 
five and still refusing to give way in his opinions; the story of 
Philopoemen chopping wood for his hostess, mistaken by her for a 
common fellow; the story of Marius—one among many such— 
started off on his career by a chance remark of Scipio’s at a ban- 
quet.” The interest of all these is human and vital; the appeal is 
pictorial and dramatic. 

Keen observation of psychological symptoms, especially of per- 
sons under great strain, is well illustrated by Plutarch’s picture of 
Marius in exile, and the stream of feelings he had at the crisis. He 
refers to Marius’ disturbed and tense thoughts, his depression, his 
dwelling on the past and particularly on the disgrace of his banish- 
ment, his nocturnal frights and hallucinations, the terror of lying 
awake that was strong enough to make him drink himself to sleep 
or induce sleep by any desperate diversion; then, after the onset of 
pleurisy, his delirious picturing of himself as general once more, and 
his going through all the postures, motions, and utterances to 
match. This analysis has a convincing ring; it smacks of the clinical 
report. It shows how well Plutarch could appraise typical modes of 
behavior in an energetic and overbearing personality making com- 
pensation to itself for frustrated ambitions. 

Sketches of certain persons make amazingly vivid and coherent 
personality studies. They show insight into the factors of environ- 
ment that may influence the direction of a man’s emotional life. 
Consider the picture of Cimon—-self-reliant, strong, uncomplicated, 
conscious of his power and using it without misgiving or scruple: 
left an orphan very young, he grew up with a sister, was drunken 
and disorderly in his youth, suspected of immorality with her, grew 


% Marius 406 f.; Sulla 474; T. Gracchus 825; Cato 760; Philopoemen 357. 

6 Cf. the studies of Brutus, Cato, Demosthenes in times of crisis. There was in an- 
tiquity, of course, some effort to correlate physical and mental disorder: cf. Plutarch’s 
apposite quotation of Aristotle (Lysander, 434) to the effect that great characters are 
more or less atrabilious, e.g., Socrates, Plato, Hercules. 
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up to be like his grandfather in simplicity, not interested in the 
arts, not quick nor ready of speech, of the Spartan rather than the 
Athenian temper, amorous, just, daring, sound in judgment, hand- 
some, tall, thick-set, with curly hair worn long, and popular. The 
sketch speaks for itself.!” 

The sketch of Crassus is equally shrewd: he lived in a small 
house, with a close family circle, married his deceased brother’s 
wife, got property and wealth by craft or relentless insistence or by 
taking advantage of public disasters and proscriptions, took per- 
sonal charge of his slaves and his mines, was liberal in lending 
money to his friends but called in the loans punctually, flattered 
citizens by personal address, was jealous of honors done to Pompey, 
was flatterer and susceptible to flattery, cried out against his own 
vice of covetousness, unable to rival Pompey in military power he 
systematically sought influence through civilian channels and 
trimmed between Caesar and Pompey when the issue lay between 
them. The clannishness of the Crassus family doubtless had much 
to do with the unabashed self-seeking of his later life." 

One of the writer’s colleagues, a psychologist,!* has been good 
enough to re-read parts of Plutarch in order to make a judgment 
upon him from the psychologist’s point of view. His findings have 
been extraordinarily useful and stimulating. The Life of Sulla 
turned out to be a case history of particular interest. Plutarch 
describes Sulla as a man at ease with all sorts of people, e.g., players 
and jesters, joining in their low pleasures, severe at his work but 
affable at table, prone to sensual indulgence, inconsistent, rapa- 
cious, prodigal, unscrupulous in forwarding his own ends, a mix- 
ture of domineering and servility, fitful in giving punishments, 
violent and vengeful.”” My colleague writes (and permits me to 
quote him) as follows: 

I have read Sulla with intense admiration. There are passages (452, 454 f.) 


which would be welcomed by Jung as a description of what he calls the “extra- 
vert intuitive” type.*' Indications of this particular psychological makeup are 


17 Cimon 480 f. 

18 Crassus 534 f.; cf. Lysander 434; Marius, 406 f.; Pompey 619 f. 
19 Mr. G. Humphrey, to whom the writer expresses his best thanks. 
20 Sulla 452, 454. 
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to be found in Sulla’s retirement, his attribution of his success to luck, and his 
awareness that he had worked out the crucial steps in his life not by reason but 
by intuition. His intuition is what Jung calls unconscious thought. It is sig- 
nificant that Sulla had a premonition of his end: Jung says this type foresees 
trouble and disaster. Inconsistency and a proneness to make unsuitable mar- 
riages are, according to Jung, characteristic of this type. The intuitive extra- 
vert is also at ease with everyone, as Sulla was, and callous in seeking his own 
ends. 

Perhaps these hints will suffice to show the first of the two spe- 
cial qualities in Plutarch that we have now under review. As to the 
second, the writer would suggest that Plutarch’s arrangement of 
events in a man’s life was considerably influenced by tragedy. Trag- 
edy has a beginning, a middle, and an end, i.e., development and 
coherence. Plutarch’s Lives, or at any rate the best of them, are 
built on the same lines; a characteristic is revealed, developed, sus- 
tained, and resolved, as is the motif in a drama or a theme in a 
piece of music. Plutarch is not interested much, as some observers 
think, in chronological or ideological studies, or in both combined. 
He is not content with the biological or ethical development, nor 
the combination of them. He is interested to show the rounded 
experience of a personality as a whole; he chooses his materials as 
a dramatist would and makes out of them a unified action, with 
steadily developed motifs, rise and fall of interest, emergence of a 
tragic fault, complication and denouement, coups de thédtre, sus- 
pense, marking of crises, and the sense of destiny shaping all the 
events. 

The life of Demosthenes is perhaps lis maturest work. It has the 
compact dramatic organization to which reference has been made. 
The material is presented thematically, so that the personality dis- 
played is coherent, and the various motifs work out to their proper 
conclusion. It is the drama of an ambitious man, whose tragic 
faults were avarice and cowardice. These failings appear at every 
crisis in the story. 

The scene opens with the young Demosthenes showing traits of 
ambition; Plutarch, like the playwright, establishes the type un- 
mistakably on its first appearance.” This shows itself in his envy 


2 C. G. Jung, Psychological Types, translated by H. G. Baynes: New York, Harcourt 
Brace (1923), 464467. 2 Cf., Barbu, op. cit., 41. 
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of a successful orator, and in his well-known efforts to overcome his 
own natural disabilities. His relentless determination in mastering 
these disabilities clarifies further the guiding motive of his life. Am- 
bition as such would have been no great fault; but soon we begin 
to see signs of the error that will modify the course of his fortunes. 
His determined and impetuous opposition to the Macedonian 
power corresponds to the struggles of the great figures of tragedy 
against a fate with which they are powerless to cope. The doom 
begins to threaten. Demosthenes, intoxicated with his own elo- 
quence, in a burst of #Spis, imagines he can emerge successful from 
the unequal struggle. The doom of Macedonian power is made 
more awful by signs of the divine interest in the action, in the 
omens portending the failure of the Greek cause. There is a shrewd 
coup de thédtre in the picture of Demosthenes’ inglorious flight from 
battle while bearing a shield with the motto “With Good Fortune.” 

By currying favor with the sensation mongers Demosthenes tries 
to come back, only to fall, after two desperate efforts, finally and 
irrevocably. A picturesque touch occurs when Demosthenes is 
shown looking across from Aegina and Troezen to the scenes of 
his struggles and failures. The end, his suicide, comes in the solemn 
but quiet fashion of tragedy. At the very close, in the symbolic 
anecdote about his statue, we have a transfiguration scene com- 
parable to the impressive endings of the Eumenides, the Oedipus 
Coloneus, or the Hippolytus, in which the character and action 
stand forth sub specie aeternitatis. In tableaux of this kind the abid- 
ing quality of a man is depicted, abstracted from the actual life; 
as it were, a detached judgment is made upon him, with “all pas- 
sion spent.” 

Plutarch was, perhaps unconsciously, using the typical develop- 
ment of tragedy. The same method occurs in his study of Cato the 
Inflexible, of Cicero the Vain and Witty, and of Brutus the Scholar 
in Politics. Suetonius imitates this method, but in his characteristic 

% Cf. the concluding scenes of Cicero, Brutus, Cato, etc. Plutarch’s own language 
often suggests that his mind is working along dramatic lines, e.g., in Lysander 447 f. 
For a useful suggestion as to the influence of tragedy on other kinds of writing cf. F. M. 
Cornford, Thucydides M ythistoricus: London, Arnold (1907), Introd. rx sq., and Grote, 


History of Greece: London, Dent, Everyman Library, ch. txvmt, vol. rx, pp. 9 (note 1), 
28. 
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wooden and graceless fashion. Unpromising as the dramatic 
method might appear to have been, actually it seems to have 
given Plutarch the clue for using to the full his gift for the sus- 
tained study of character and personality. 

Plutarch’s biographical gift, then, was in part his power to seize 
upon illuminating hints that would reveal to him and to us a man’s 
inner personality, and to set these out deftly in significant relation 
to one another. That is one secret of his compelling charm, and of 
his genius for imparting meaning and vitality to the persons he 
portrays. 


RNotes 


[All contributions in the form of notes for this department should be sent direct 
to Alfred P. Dorjahn, Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill. 
CLASSICAL POETS IN THE WORKS OF 
A. E. HOUSMAN 


Grateful as I am for the interesting Vergilian parallel cited by 
Mr. Marcellino in the JouRNAL for October 1941 (p. 34), I wonder 
how a lover of Housman can describe him as ‘‘Almost entirely 
uninfluenced by Latin and Greek poetry.” Marginal annotations 
in my copies of Housman’s poems, though by no means exhaustive, 
offer ample material to refute this statement. 

The nineteenth poem in A Shropshire Lad deals with an essen- 
tially Greek theme, ‘To an Athlete Dying Young,” which is also 
found in xxi, “the lads that will die in their glory and never 
grow old.” In the former poem the line, ‘“‘Will flock to gaze the 
strengthless dead,”’ recalls at once the shades that flocked about 
Odysseus and Aeneas in the lower world, and the Vergilian passage 
is directly imitated, in an appropriate context, in xiu, “The 
Merry Guide’’: 

Buoyed on the heaven-heard whisper 
Of dancing leaflets whirled 


From all the woods that autumn 
Bereaves in all the world. 


Compare Vergil Aeneid v1, 309 f.: 


quam multa in silvis autumni frigore primo, 
lapsa cadunt folia. ... 


Poem XLIx, 


Think no more, lad; laugh, be jolly: 
Why should men make haste to die? 


is clearly Anacreontic, to say nothing of its Epicurean tinge. In 
222 
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poem Liv the phrase “and many a lightfoot lad” recalls both 
Homer’s description of Deiphobos, xodda rool (Iliad 
158), and Pindar’s xodda (Ol. xtv, 17). 

In More Poems, the fifth is a translation of Horace (Carm. rv, 7), 
as Housman’s title Diffugere Nives indicates; if it were not heresy, 
I should venture to say that Housman’s is the more beautiful of 
the two. At least, he who reads these verses will comprehend the 
original more fully than he is likely to do otherwise. 

The tenth poem in this collection is based on Sappho (Frg. 50, 
ed. Hiller-Crusius, Anthologia Lyrica). Compare 


péev & cedavva 
kal ITAniades, uéoor 5é 
vixres, mapa 5’ épxer’ Spa, 
éyw pbva 
with 
The weeping Pleiads wester, 
And the moon is under seas; 
From bourn to bourn of midnight 
Far sighs the rainy breeze. 
It sighs from a lost country 
To a land I have not known; 


The weeping Pleiads wester, 
And I lie down alone. 


The eleventh poem is a variant version, slightly less close to 
Sappho; Last Poems xxvi echoes the same idea, but is farther 
from the original. 

In Last Poems xx1tv Housman followed Catullus’ good example 
(cf. Catullus tx11, 40 ff. and Sappho, Frg. 92), and incorporated 
verses from Sappho in his Epithalamium. But he went a step fur- 
ther than his Roman model could do, for the beginning of the 
poem: 

He is here, Urania’s son, 
Hymen come from Helicon; 


God that glads the lover’s heart, 
He is here to join and part. 


is clearly an echo of Catullus Lx1, 1-4: 
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Collis o Heliconii 

cultor, Uraniae genus, 

qui rapis teneram ad virum 
virginem, o Hymenaee Hymen.... 


Later in the same poem Housman has given the finest version I 
know of Fragment 93 of Sappho, with an echo of the “OAfre yauBpe 
of 96: Happy bridegroom, Hesper brings 
All desired and timely things. 

All whom morning sends to roam, 
Hesper loves to lead them home. 
Home return who him behold, 
Child to mother, sheep to fold, 

Bird to nest from wandering wide: 
Happy bridegroom, seek your bride. 


Since Herodotus’ prose is so full of poetry, it may not be irrele- 
vant to mention the Herodotean phrasing of the last four lines of 
“The Oracles” (Last Poems xxv), ending “The Spartans on the 
sea-wet rocks sat down and combed their hair.” 

Among the poems in Laurence Housman’s memoir (My 
Brother, A. E. Housman: Scribner’s [1938], No. 1, pp. 214 f.), there 
is a poem on Atys, clearly inspired by Catullus txm1. Though the 
treatment is different, the verses complement those of Catullus, 
and the two should be read together. A briefer poem in the same 
collection (x, p. 220) echoes a sentiment, sit tibi terra levis, already 
familiar in Roman sepulchral inscriptions when Martial wrote his 
tender tribute to little Erotion: 

Oh, on my breast in days hereafter 
Light the earth should lie, 


Such weight to bear is now the air, 
So heavy hangs the sky. 


Eva MATTHEWS SANFORD 
SWEET BRIAR COLLEGE 


THE CLASSICAL IN HOUSMAN’S POETRY 


May I add a brief supplement to the interesting note of Ralph 
E. Marcellino upon “‘Vergil and A. E. Housman” appearing in the 
October number of the CLASSICAL JOURNAL. 
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Surely the opening poem of the volume, More Poems, presents 
an echo, conscious or unconscious, of the Vergilian ‘tears in 
things”’: 

They say my verse is sad; no wonder; 
Its narrow measure spans 

Tears of eternity, and sorrow, 
Not mine, but man’s. 


Can we be certain that the rarity of formal allusion in Housman’s 
limpid verse is an indication that the writer is “almost entirely 
uninfluenced by Latin and Greek poetry’’? 

The Alta Quies of poem xLviI may well have been suggested by 
Aeneid V1, 522: 

dulcis et alta quies placidaeque simillima morti. 


The eternal sleep of the last stanza of this poem would, however, 
appear to be Lucretian rather than Vergilian. One may compare 
certain portions of the great poem on death in De Rerum Natura 
m1, notably 838-842, with the following lines: 


When earth’s foundations flee, 
Nor sky nor land nor sea 

At all is found, 
Content you; let them burn, 
It is not your concern: 

Sleep on, sleep sound. 


It is entirely possible that without any recollection of Horace’s 
bene praeparatum pectus a poet might thus vindicate his gloomy 
thoughts: 


Mine were of trouble 
And mine were steady, 
So I was ready 

When trouble came. 


But Horace appears unveiled in poem v, Diffugere Nives. Here 
we have that rara avis, a satisfying translation of a Horatian ode. 
W. BRowN 


Tue UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
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HORACE AND A. E. HOUSMAN 


In CLASSICAL JOURNAL Xxxvil, p. 34, Professor Ralph E. Mar- 
cellino has called attention to the fact that Housman, a great 
classical scholar, “is almost entirely uninfluenced by Latin and 
Greek poetry.” This observation is correct. Professor Marcellino 
then calls attention to one instance where Housman seems to be 
indebted to Vergil for the origin of a poem in his collection called 
Last Poems. 

The purpose of this note is twofold: first, to point out that Last 
Poems were not actually the last to come from Housman’s pen to 
the light of publication; second, to call attention to a translation 
of one of Horace’s poems by Housman. When A Shropshire Lad 
appeared in 1896, Housman intended to publish no more poems, 
for, as he himself said, the strain of creation was too great. But in 
1922 he published his second collection of verse, called Last Poems. 
According to the Saturday Review of Literature, July 18, 1936, 
Housman had written an inquiring correspondent in 1932 con- 
cerning Last Poems that this collection was “not necessarily the 
last, but the last volume which will appear in my lifetime.” And 
these words have come true. When Housman died, he left instruc- 
tions to his brother, Laurence, to destroy all his unpublished manu- 
scripts in prose “‘in whatever language,’”’ but he permitted him to 
select and publish some of his poems. As a result, forty-eight 
lyrics, entitled More Poems, appeared posthumously in 1936. The 
publisher is Alfred A. Knopf, New York. The book is handsome, 
and the presswork is exquisite. 

Like Professor Marcellino, I am puzzled that the classical litera- 
tures left so few traces in Housman’s poems. Furthermore, I am 
puzzled by the fact that one and the same person could write such 
caustic book reviews and such beautiful poems. Clearly Housman 
the classicist was almost completely divorced from Housman the 
poet. 

The ode of Horace which Housman translated in More Poems is 
found as number v, pp. 13 f., and is entitled “Diffugere Nives,” 
Odes, tv, 7, thus preserving Horace’s own words. I quote: 


1 By permission of Alfred A. Knopf, publisher of More Poems, by A. E. Housman, 
New York, 1936. 
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The snows are fled away, leaves on the shaws 
And grass in the mead renew their birth, 
The river to the river-bed withdraws, 

And altered is the fashion of the earth. 


The Nymphs and Graces three put off their fear 
And unapparelled in the woodland play. 

The swift hour and the brief prime of the year 
Say to the soul, Thou wast not born for aye. 


Thaw follows frost; hard on the heel of spring 
Treads summer sure to die, for hard on hers 
Comes autumn with his apples scattering; 
Then back to wintertide, when nothing stirs. 


But oh, whate’er the sky-led seasons mar, 
Moon upon moon rebuilds it with her beams; 
Come we where Tullus and where Ancus are 
And good Aeneas, we are dust and dreams. 


Torquatus, if the gods in heaven shall add 

The morrow to the day, what tongue has told? 
Feast then thy heart, for what thy heart has had 
The fingers of no heir will ever hold. 


When thou descendest once the shades among, 
The stern assize and equal judgment o’er, 

Not thy long lineage nor thy golden tongue, 

No, nor thy righteousness, shall friend thee more. 


Night holds Hippolytus the pure of stain, 
Diana steads him nothing, he must stay; 
And Theseus leaves Pirithous in the chain 
The love of comrades cannot take away. 


ALFRED P. DoRJAHN 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


YALE, 1828 


The item following is from a recent catalogue of rare books: 


Reports on the Course of Instruction in Yale College; by a Committee of 
the Corporation, and the Academical Faculty. New Haven: Hezekiah Howe, 
1828. 8vo, unbound. 
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Original Edition. This Report on a Course of Liberal Education was pre- 
pared by a committee consisting of Governor Tomlinson, Rev. Day, the presi- 
dent of the college, the Rev. Dr. Chapin, Hon. Noyes Darling, and Rev. Abel 
McEwen. It sets forth in detail the educational philosophy of Yale in 1828, 
and was prompted by the suggestion that dead languages be left out of the 
curriculum and other studies substituted in their place. 


So they’ve been at it for more than a century! And Yale still 
teaches Greek and Latin. Res ipsa loquitur. 
WILLIs A. ELLIs 
LomBARD, ILL. 


IN HOC NOSSE PROFUIT: SENECA, 
DIALOGI w, 20, 2 


In the twentieth chapter of the fourth Dialogue (the second book 
of De Ira) Seneca has mentioned certain predisposing circum- 
stances of anger like disease, bodily injury, overwork, insomnia, 
grief, and falling in love; he returns however to consuetudo, “‘ha- 
bituation,”’ as the fundamental thing, and then goes on to say: 
Naturam quidem mutare difficile est, nec licet semel mixta nascentium 
elementa convertere; sed in hoc nosse profuit, ut calentibus ingeniis 
subtrahas vinum.... 

In hoc nosse profuit is very variously handled by the translators. 
Basore’ is particularly bad, actually treating the wt clause as the 
object of nosse, and rendering: “‘but though this is so, it is profitable 
to know that fiery temperaments should be kept away from wine.” 
Stewart? writes: “yet knowledge will be so far of service that one 
should keep wine out of the reach of hot-tempered men,”—what- 
ever that means. Bourgery® reads im hoc in his Latin text, but 
translates it by cela without consideration of the im, and gives a 
translation really founded on that error. Apelt* follows the line of 
Stewart: in hoc is dabei anticipative of dass. Only Lagrange® 

1J. W. Basore, Seneca, The Moral Essays, “Loeb Classical Library” (1928), Vol. u, 
pp. 207 and 209. 

2 A. Stewart, Seneca’s Minor Dialogues: London, Bell (1912), p. 95. 

2 A. Bourgery, Sénéque, Dialogues: Paris, “Les Belles Lettres” (1922), Vol. 1, p. 46. 

*O. Apelt, L. A. Seneca, Philosophische Schriften: Leipzig, F. Meiner (1923), Vol. 


I, p. 121. 
5 Lagrange, Oeuvres de Sénéque: Paris, J. J. Schmitt (An m1 de la République), Vol. 
IV, p. 349. 
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strikes out in his free, bold way, often so effective, and gives us 
this: mais il est d propos d’en connoitre les doses, quand, par exemple, 
il faut retrancher le vin aux caractéres bouillants. His en shows that 
he realizes that the reference here is to that part of the sentence 
ending with convertere; his doses really means “proportions,” and 
“to know the proportions (of the several elements) ,” seems to be 
really about what Seneca in this passage should have said. 

To my mind the absolute nosse without object is absurd here: 
“‘knowledge”’ as a whole is a rather large source on which to draw in 
order to make up your mind that hot-headed people should be 
denied liquor. But mosse< portiones> “to know the fractions of 
personal makeups,”’ is another matter; it suggests only that lim- 
ited type of knowledge required for the situation, and is also the 
natural phrase, as Lagrange saw by a species of divination denied 
to the other translators, after the mention of mixta elementa, which 
implies differing portiones of each element in different persons. The 
word portio has, in fact, occurred but a short time previously, 
namely, in ch. 19, 2: refert quantum quisque umidi in se calidique 
contineat; cuius in illo elemenii portio praevalebit, inde mores erunt. 
It is a sound psychological observation that in speech or writing 
a less familiar word or phrase is likely to be repeated very soon, 
and on that basis the portio of ch. 19, 2, establishes at least a pre- 
sumption for the possibility of its occurring in ch. 20, 2. It occurs 
also in Dial. XI, 12, 1 and Benef. IV, 39, 2, and in all these places 
the meaning is “fraction,” “‘proportion.’”’ The explanation of its 
loss in the text of the passage under discussion is that it was 
written erroneously protiones and lost before the following profuit, 
the pro in both cases being written compendiously and thus facil- 
itating the error. 

In hoc is not anticipatory of the wf clause but means “in these 
circumstances,” or, as Basore puts it, “though this is so,” and re- 
fers to the impossibility, or at least the great difficulty, of altering 
the mixture of elements conferred on any one of us at birth. Pro- 
fuit was soundly corrected to profuerit by Lipsius; to me at least 
it seems very doubtful indeed that profuit could here be appropri- 
ately regarded as a Senecan “gnomic’’ perfect. It would appear 
much more likely that the scribe was having a bad hour; this 
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twentieth chapter has a heavy overplus of textual errors within its 
short compass. 

Read therefore sed in hoc nosse < portiones > profu <er >it, etc.: 
“but even though this is so, it will be worth while knowing the pro- 
portions (of the commingled elements in any given case), in order 
that, (for example), where temperaments are hot, you may with- 
draw wine from their diet.’’ If this is read in association with what 
precedes, it will be seen to confer sense on the whole passage, and 
it may be assumed that it was with a definite sense conferred upon 
it that it left Seneca’s pen. 

Harpy ALEXANDER 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


Book Reviews 


[Review copies of classical books should be sent to the Editorial Office of the 
JouRnaL at Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. Such works will always be listed 
in the department of Recent Books, and those which seem most important to the 
readers of the JouRNAL will also be reviewed in this department. The editor-in-chief 
reserves the right of appointing reviewers.] 


VAN INGEN, WILHELMINA, Figurines from Seleucia on the Tigris: 
Ann Arbor, The University of Michigan Press (1939). Pp. 
xxi+374. Plates 93 containing 676 figures, 2 Plans of Seleucia. 
$5.00. 


In the course of five campaigns of excavation, under the aegis 
of the University of Michigan, the Toledo Museum, and—for a 
part of the time—the Cleveland Museum, there were unearthed 
at Seleucia on the Tigris some three thousand figurines, including 
over one hundred and fifty bone statuettes and about one hundred 
of alabaster, marble, and plaster. The onerous task of cataloguing 
and publishing this great mass of material was entrusted to Miss 
van Ingen, who had already demonstrated her ability for the ac- 
complishment of the task through her admirable publication of the 
third fascicle to be brought out in this country of the Corpus Vaso- 
rum Antiquorum.’ 

The Seleucid stratum of the city is dated by the excavators from 
290 to 143 B.c., the Parthian strata are dated thence to A.p. 200. The 
meticulous care and patience of Miss van Ingen in dealing with 
the figurines have served to bring to the surface various chrono- 
logical and typological difficulties that were not apparent to her 
more light-hearted predecessors in the field of Graeco-Oriental 
antiquities. These summaries may be quoted (8): “... in these 
figurines there is not the gradual change from Hellenistic to Ori- 


1C.V.A., University of Michigan, Fasc. 1: Cambridge, Harvard University Press 
(1933). 
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ental types and styles that has usually been assumed for Seleucid 
and Parthian art. The two run more or less parallel... . Mean- 
while, the danger of assuming an orderly development from a 
Hellenistic to a more Oriental style for small objects such as these 
is apparent.” 

The technique of Mesopotamian terracottas differs considerably 
from that of genuine Greek types, particularly in the assembly of 
the component parts. The Seleucid coroplast is the child of his 
environment, and it is therefore not surprising to find that there 
is as a rule no slip employed in this process, but that the limbs and 
bodies are united through the agency of gypsum plaster or bitumen. 
This practice accounts for certain peculiarities that would be im- 
possible of accomplishment with the use of the orthodox method, 
as when heads and hands of alabaster are united with a body other- 
wise of terracotta. The tempera coloring is mainly in pinks and reds 
none too judiciously applied. Green and yellow glazes are found ona 
few pieces. 

The simplest form of Seleucid figurine made in the mold is the 
flat type—the “tongue” or, better, “apron” relief with marginal 
background of varying extent. On the rear of this, as well as on 
interiors of pieces of stereotyped form, the finger-prints of the 
makers are often in evidence. The suggestion is made by Miss van 
Ingen (8, n.2) that a dactylographical study of these might result 
in the acquiring of data for a more accurate chronology of the 
figurines.? In a paper as yet unpublished I have somewhat fully 
exploited the possibilities attending such a procedure. The finger- 
print left on wheel-made pottery is of trifling value: that which 
occurs on the exterior is an unintentional smudge; that which is 
seen within is merely an elongated, and therefore worthless, print 
produced by the rotation. But on the interior of figurines the marks 
are, as a rule, extremely distinct. There is also the well-known phe- 
nomenon of the intentionally finger-printed bricks of Mesopotamia. 

The terracottas of Seleucia are distinctly inferior in artistic value 
to the recently published examples from Olynthus, to say nothing 
of the more greatly exalted Myrina and Tanagra varieties. The 


* For a recent study cf. the article of Harold Cummins, “Ancient Finger Prints in 
Clay,” Scientific Monthly im (1941), 389-402. 
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author is perhaps unduly distressed by this consideration and re- 
minds us in one place (7) that the figurines of Seleucia are not, after 
all, works of art in the strict sense. This protestation serves merely 
to reopen the old question of the figurine’s function; I seriously 
doubt whether a Greek aesthete of the classical period would have 
found much to admire in even the finest of the Tanagra produc- 
tions in comparison with a preéminent statue or temple. 

At Seleucia, as at Priene and Olynthus, the figurines were found 
chiefly in houses, not, as on other sites, in tombs. Whether or not 
this bears any special significance it is difficult to establish. Miss 
van Ingen is no doubt right in her main conclusion that the figurine 
was not regularly designed, here or elsewhere, as an object of 
funereal content, nor does it partake of the character of the 
Egyptian ushabti. There seems, on the whole, little reason to doubt 
that the motives of figurine manufacturers and purchasers were 
considerably diversified. 

Actually, it matters little to the historian and the archaeologist 
that the figurines of Seleucia possess little that is calculated to 
delight the eye and thrill the breast. The satisfaction that will be 
felt by these scholars through a perusal of Miss van Ingen’s book 
lies in the consideration that with the publication of these objects 
of craft there is developing a clearer picture of the conditions that 
resulted from the Graeco-Macedonian occupation of this remote 
part of their empire and of the ultimate decay of the occidental 
influence shed at first so poignantly upon the oriental. 

The result of these studies in Mesopotamian coroplastic reflects 
high credit on the author. The preliminary chapter is so rich in de- 
tail and so thoroughly documented that it might well be used as a 
general introduction to the subject of terracottas. The descriptions 
of the 1700 pieces that are listed are painstaking and accurate to a 
degree. But the reader will find himself in circumstances hardly 
so happy when he comes to examine the illustrations, a fair number 
of which are flat and lacking in detail. The fault here must lie in 
the reproduction, for the pictures themselves were made by that 
eminent photographer, Mr. G. R. Swain. 

A. D. FRASER 
UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 
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AMMIANUS MARCELLINUS, vol. 11, With an English Translation 
by Joun C. Ro tre, “Loeb Classical Library”’: Cambridge, Har- 
vard University Press (1939). Pp. ix+602, frontispiece, and 
maps. $2.50. 

Professor Rolfe may now congratulate himself on the successful 
termination of a most difficult feat of translation; for as I pointed 
out in reviewing Vol. 1 (CLASSICAL JOURNAL xxxim, 112), Am- 
mianus is both rhetorical and obscure, and the MS tradition is 
faulty; Rolfe has in general treated the accepted text conserva- 
tively and has made only a few conjectures of his own, largely to 
fill lacunae in the text. 

Gloom overhangs all this last instalment (A.D. 365-378) of Am- 
mianus’ history of the Roman Empire, as if, in recounting the 
invasion of the Huns and the death of the Emperor Valens at the 
hands of the Goths, he foresaw the catastrophes which would over- 
whelm civilization a bare generation later. Reading the story, one 
is struck with the likeness to our own times. Books disliked by the 
rulers were burned (pp. 211, 217); the Romans kept breaking 
international law on the plea that the Germans had done it first, 
or merely that it was necessary (esp. p. 163); and Valentinian, 
anticipatiug Gen. Maginot and following what Clemenceau and 
Foch believed a sounder strategy against the Germans, 
fortified the entire Rhine from the beginnings of Raetia as far as the strait of 
the Ocean with great earthworks, erecting lofty fortresses and castles, and 
towers at frequent intervals, in suitable and convenient places as far as the 
whole length of Gaul extends; in some places also works were constructed on 
the farther bank of the river’’ (in a.p. 369, p. 123). 


The Armenian question was acute, and the greatest Roman and 
Persian generals gathered about the Caucasus (p. 307 on). Ambu- 
lance-chasers and other low types of lawyers abounded, and Am- 
mianus quotes Cicero’s lost comment (De Re Publica): “TI think 
that he does more evil who corrupts a judge by a speech than one 
who does so by money; for no one can corrupt a sensible man by 
money, but he can do so by words” (p. 325). 

As a pendant Rolfe gives the first English translation of two 
historical works which the great French scholar Henri de Valois 
published with Ammianus in 1636, and which are known as the 
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Excerpta Valesiana. The first is a life of Constantine and dates 
probably from Ammianus’ own day; the second, written in char- 
acteristic sixth-century Latin, deals mainly with Theodoric. They 
are interesting and valuable, and it is a satisfaction to have them 
in English. The reader will note that Theodoric, like Charlemagne 
and Justin, never succeeded in learning how to write his name 
(p. 559); that same page describes an outburst in Ravenna of that 
anti-Semitism then rampant in Spain. 

No one can spend years of his life in close communion with a 
great writer, as Rolfe and I have with this sturdy, clear-headed old 
soldier, without coming to feel a respectful and friendly admira- 
tion for him. Rolfe quotes approvingly Stein’s verdict, that Am- 
mianus is the greatest literary genius between Tacitus and Dante; 
and we know with what warm words of appreciation Gibbon bade 
farewell to him as a guide through dark and troublous times. 
Rolfe has done a great service in making available to the English- 
reading world, in such accurate and conscientious fashion, this 
great author, devoted patriot, and sublimely detached critic of 
human frailty and human ambition, whose appeal is timeless and 
ever timely. 

CHARLES Upson CLARK 
City COLLEGE 
New York City 


Burriss, Ext E., anD CASSON, LIONEL, Latin and Greek in Current 
Use: New York, Prentice-Hall, Inc. (1939). Pp. xvi+280. $2.50. 


The authors state in the Preface of this text that it is the out- 
growth of a demand for a course for those students who, “in spite 
of an indisposition to take formal courses in ancient languages, 
still have a desire to know something of the Greek and Latin ele- 
ments in their native tongue.” The students who thus have hoped, 
by a short cut along a primrose path, to avoid the steep and 
thorny path of several years’ intensive and extensive study of 
Greek and Latin will find that the authors have planned a text 
that demands careful study. 

Although “knowledge of either Greek or Latin is not necessary 
for the use of this book,” in the hands of capable teachers with suf- 
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ficient classical language training and background there is no 
reason why students should not attain some considerable definite 
and practical knowledge of Greek and Latin. 

Latin and Greek in Current Use is designed to give more than a 
superficial knowledge of roots, prefixes, and suffixes. Practical 
work is preceded by an Introduction setting forth the linguistic 
relationships and historical contact between Latin, Greek, and 
English. 

Word study is approached analytically through the Latin and 
Greek word and the etymological process by which it is Anglicized. 
The Latin and Greek vocabularies help to give the student an ele- 
mentary knowledge of these languages. The artificiality of me- 
chanical etymological analysis of words is relieved by many 
practical exercises consisting of sentences that contain words which 
illustrate the principles involved. In addition to the general vocabu- 
lary studies, exercises in word formation, and choice of antonyms 
and synonyms, there are attached to each lesson lists of questions 
provocative of thought, and supplementary notes containing in- 
teresting word histories and other etymological information de- 
signed to increase further and permanent linguistic interest. 

Such a book should play a part in remedying the present pitiful 
lack of knowledge of words. It should also establish a proper re- 
spect for the Latin and Greek ancestors of English. There is no 
reason why its usefulness should be confined to those students 
who do not know Latin or Greek. Students of these languages often 
stand in need of an organization of their subjects from an etymo- 
logical point of view so that they may recognize the English de- 
scendants of Latin and Greek. Few classical students really know 
the elements of words in such a way that they can use this knowl- 
edge in the recognition of new words related by derivation to those 
they have learned. 

LILLIAN GAy BERRY 
INDIANA UNIVERSITY 


STANFORD, WILLIAM BEDELL, Ambiguity in Greek Literature: 
Oxford, Basil Blackweil (1939). Pp. iii+185. 10s. 6d. 


The hope expressed by the reviewer in his review of Mr. Stan- 
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ford’s Greek Metaphor’ has been fulfilled. This second volume is 
a fitting companion of the first. Together they suggest that the 
author’s chief interest lies,and may continue to lie,in literary inter- 
pretation and the elements of style. 

The present volume consists of two parts. The first part, pages 
1-96, presents the views of the rhetoricians (mostly ancient) on 
the subject of ambiguity. The second part, pages 97-182, gives the 
practice of the poets in regard to its use, with the emphasis placed 
upon Homer, Pindar, and the three tragedians. The author admits, 
and regrets, that this arrangement is not logical in that naturally 
we should expect analysis to follow the report of practice. His 
reasons for reversing the order seem adequate. 

The first and technical part makes dull reading, but it could 
hardly be otherwise. Few of us can thrill over the Aristotelian cate- 
gories of ambiguity, including paronomasias, amphibolies, homo- 
nyms, homophones, and the like. The author seems to pursue this 
phase of the subject as a duty to be performed, which the reviewer 
believes has been well performed, though there is a question in the 
reviewer’s mind as to the propriety of combining in one volume 
the coldly critical and scientific discussion of the first part with the 
sympathetic and literary interpretation of the second part. This 
fact the author himself seems to recognize at the beginning of this 
latter part when he says: “Rarely in the following pages will it 
be useful to refer to the Aristotelian categories of ambiguity, for 
we shall now be more interested in motive than in form.” 

The second part is both entertaining and enlightening, and seems 
to represent the real Stanford. After reading the chapters on the 
Agamemnon, Oedipus Tyrannus, and the Bacchae one feels an urge 
to reread these dramas. In explaining the comparative rarity of 
ambiguity in the Jliad the author might have quoted Achilles’ 
words from Book 1x, lines 312 ff.: “Hateful to me as the gates of 
Hell is he who conceals one thought in his heart but speaks an- 
other.” The spirit of Achilles is the spirit of the Iliad. The gen- 
erally recognized elusiveness of Pindar’s poetry receives scanty 
treatment, for, as the author states, he is dealing with only the 


1 Cf. CLASSICAL JOURNAL xxxv (April, 1940), 424. 
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more obvious forms of ambiguity. The author has wisely eschewed 
the impossible. 

The book must be judged from the author’s point of view. On 
page 74 he says that “the present book aims at studying the virtues 
and not the faults of ambiguity”; and again on page 84: “I speak 
chiefly for poetry and Belles lettres, where subtleties of meaning 
are weighed on the razor’s edge and used with deliberate freshness 
and originality.” On page 163 the author admits that all readers 
do not recognize the same ambiguities, which fact is “‘one of the 
inescapable faults of all studies in our subject.”’ Accepting the au- 
thor’s range and admitting with him the difficulties inherent in any 
such work, the reviewer believes that this work is a very creditable 
performance. 

The reviewer has noted no misprints with the one exception of 
make for makes on page 138, line 8. 

ARTHUR L. KEITH 
UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH DAKOTA 


Bints for Teachers 


[Edited by Grace L. Beede, University of South Dakota, Vermillion, S. D. The 
aims of this department are threefold: to assist the inexperienced teacher of Latin, 
to help the experienced teacher keep in touch with matters of interest to the professional 
world, and to serve as a receiving center and distributing point for questions and con- 
tributions on teaching problems. Questions will be answered by mail or in the pages of 
this department. Contributions in the form of short paragraphs dealing with projects, 
tests, interest devices, methods, and material are requested. Anything intended for 
publication should be typed on stationery of regular size. All correspondence should be 
addressed to the editor of this department.] 


A New Method of Teaching Greek Accent 


The rules for Greek accent as they are usually stated tell what 
may happen and what should not happen. The rules are usually 
stated so as to be applicable to both nouns and verbs. The be- 
ginner is required to make a rather difficult synthesis before he 
begins to understand. 

It may be simpler to tell first for nouns and then for verbs what 
should happen: for nouns what changes from the accent of the 
nominative are to be made, for verbs how far back the accent 
should go and what kind of accent it should be. 

The following charts are intended to present from this new point 
of view all the material the beginner needs. 


ACCENT OF GREEK NOUNS AND ADJECTIVES 


Learn the accent as in the nominative (which must be done whatever 
method is used), and never change the accent unless the following table shows 
the necessity of change. All the changes shown in the table should be made. 
No other changes are permitted.! 

In the following tables the sign - represents a long syllable, ~ a short syl- 
able, and x a syllable the quantity of which is of no significance in accent. 


1 Accent changes which are peculiar to certain declensions are ignored in the table for 
nouns and adjectives. It is simpler to treat them separately as they appear. Similarly, 
peculiarities of accent which are limited to certain groups of verbs are ignored in the 
table for verbs. 
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1) The only change made in a word accented in the nominative on the ante- 
penult is the change from acute on the antepenult to acute on the penult. 
This change takes place when the ultima becomes long: SvOpymos 

2) There are two changes in words accented on the penult, but neither 
change is made unless the penult is long. 

A) Circumflex on penult becomes acute on penult when ultima be- 
comes long: Kypov. 

B) Acute on penult becomes circumflex on penult when ultima be- 
comes short: x@pat. 

Note that, as stated above, no change is made unless the accented 

penult is long, so that there is no change in didos idov. 

3) In a sentence the acute accent on the ultima” becomes grave on the ul- 
tima unless a long pause or an enclitic follows the accented syllable. 


morapos tort. 


ACCENT OF GREEK VERBS 


The accent of verbs is recessive; i.e. the accent falls as near the beginning of 
the verb as the rules permit. 
1) In verbs of three syllables or more 
A) Accent the antepenult with the acute if the ultima is short: 
Aeyouev. 
B) Accent the penult with the acute if the ultima is long: mapaoKevds er. 
2) In verbs of two syllables accent the penult 
A) with the acute if the penult is short: aye ayet. 
B) with the acute if the penult is long and the ultima is long: rajec. 
C) with the circumflex if the penult is long and the ultima is short: 
av 


Observe that for both nouns and verbs the same principles gov- 
ern accent. But nouns can be properly accented only by those who 
know the accent of the nominative. Verbs can be properly accented 
only by those who know that the accent of verbs is recessive. The 
following table shows that nouns and verbs are often of the same 
pattern (i.e. they have the same distribution of quantities and the 
same location of accent), and that when the pattern is the same the 
kind of accent is the same. 
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Noun VERB 


Noun VERB ANALYSIS 
&vOpwros = 1) 1) A) Xxu 
Kopos 2) A) 

2) 2) C) Ay 
xbpou 2) A) 

gidos note on 2 aye 2) = UX 
gidov note on 2 aye 2) A) 


C. ArTHUR LYNCH 
BROWN UNIVERSITY 


A Matter of Orthography 


No little confusion arises in the Latin class because of the fact 
that the use and significance of the letters of an alphabet are not 
clearly understood. 

First of all, it should be pointed out that, strictly speaking, you 
cannot “pronounce” a or 6 or c. You can make the sounds for 
which those letters stand. It is all right to use the expression 
“pronounce r” as a short cut, but only if pupils understand that 
that is what it is. 

Second, few books tell the truth about the Latin alphabet. 
Statements such as these are found: 

It has no y or w. 

It has no j or w. 

It lacks the 7 and w. 

J and w are wanting. 

One book gives up entirely and says the Latin alphabet is “prac- 
tically the same as ours.” 

I recall reading the statement somewhere that “no Latin word 
ends in j, w, v, y, or 2.” This is scarcely strange, since none of these 
letters is found in the Latin alphabet. 

A correct statement would be this: The English alphabet is de- 
rived from the Latin; hence, the letters they contain are much the 
same. But Latin added y and z to the original letters in order to 
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represent Greek sounds not heard in Latin. Centuries later, 7 and 
v were used instead of i and u when these letters represented con- 
sonant sounds. The character w was not used. 

When we write vicus and vinco nobody questions the use of the 
sharp-bottomed u to represent the consonant sound. If we have 
made up our minds to adopt this practice, then why not adopt it 
throughout? We should write gvi, guatiuor, svavis, persvadeo, ping- 
vis, Svessiones, sangvis, and so forth. In each of the words listed, 
the v represents a consonant sound. 

Among other advantages, aside from the linguistic accuracy 
attained, would be these: (1) the correct pronunciation of certain 
words would be facilitated; (2) textbooks and grammars would no 
longer have to mention the fact that though adjectives whose stem 
ends in a vowel are compared with magis and maxime (e.g., magis 
idoneus), aeqvus and propingvus are regularly compared. It would 
be evident that the stems of aegvuus and such words do not end in 
a vowel; (3) scansion of poetry would be facilitated. 

Another point is worth mentioning. In spite of the fact that we 
all agree to use the character v (which was not in the Latin alpha- 
bet) for representing a consonant sound, some people still object 
to using j (likewise not in the Latin alphabet) for a similar purpose. 

Joun F. GUMMERE 
WILLIAM PENN CHARTER SCHOOL 
GERMANTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 


Glorifying the Term Paper 

Someone has noted very sagely that ‘Gold is where you find it.” 
Frankly, one would not be too hopeful of discovering any consid- 
erable lode in a stack of old term papers by students of Latin 
classes. Nevertheless, this year’s classes of the Community High 
School in McHenry, Illinois, will do a little prospecting in that 
very direction. 

For the last several years students in the advanced classes have 
been required to submit a term paper as one aspect of their class 
work. These papers were kept from year to year, originally for the 
purpose of exhibiting them as samples to new classes, and finally 
as a matter of habit. As might be expected after five years, this 
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accumulation of student literature began to assume rather alarm- 
ing proportions. However, any teacher with the somewhat common 
passion for collecting such things will sympathize with the re- 
luctance which arose at the prospect of dropping all or any great 
part of them into the waste basket. It is as a result of this reluc- 
tance that a somewhat comprehensive but interesting project is in 
view for this year’s classes. 

The ancient institution of the term paper is about to be glorified 
by compilation into a home-grown encyclopedia of Latin miscel- 
lany. As the project has not yet been completed, the exact quality 
of the results cannot be foretold with any real accuracy, but the 
idea seems to have so many interesting aspects that it may be 
worth passing on to other teachers who wish to adapt all or parts 
of it to their own use. 

The term papers written by students in the past had no great 
number of rules or regulations laid down for their construction. 
They are as a consequence of rather wide range as to content, and 
no more remarkable than the average run of student compositions 
might be expected to be. 

The student was permitted to choose his own subject from any 
aspect of Latin study which appealed to him. The paper was to be 
at least four pages in length, to make use of at least three library 
references, and to be as original in style as possible. It might be in 
either English or Latin, but in the student’s best possible command 
of either language. 

For the most part, these instructions were well followed, ex- 
cept, of course, by those few students who are almost literally in- 
capable of doing original writing, and who consciously or uncon- 
sciously end up with awkward or imitative papers of little or no 
originality. The greater part, however, were surprisingly well done, 
and made quite interesting reading, especially from the students’ 
standpoint. 

One boy described Caesar’s contributions to modern warfare. A 
girl wrote on the cosmetics and hair-dress of Roman women. 
Another girl proudly produced an opus entitled “Roman ’Riters 
and ’Ritins,”’ in which she listed jokes and wall-scribblings repro- 
duced in a number of the library references. Still another budding 
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young author (not too adept at his usual classwork, by the way) 
evolved an interesting, if grammatically unstable, description of 
the intricacies of Roman plumbing. Other papers ranged over gen- 
eral or specific phases of Roman history, mythology, architecture, 
amusements, etc. Some charted families of English derivatives 
from the Latin, or present-day American customs traceable to 
Roman antecedents. One girl, preparing to enter nurse’s training, 
described Roman surgery, and included drawings of some rather 
appalling surgical instruments used by early Roman physicians. 
And so on and on, in the manner of Latin students from time 
immemorial! 

The sum total of the papers, then, included some very interest- 
ing summaries, although (or perhaps especially because) couched in 
student terms. And because of the student interest in reading these 
in class, it seemed well worth while to preserve them as condensed 
references for future student use. 

The project for this year’s class, therefore, will be the compiling, 
proof-reading, editing, and binding of the best of these papers, in 
the hope of producing an encyclopedia of Latin reference peculiarly 
our own. 

This complete volume will be divided into six general headings or 
parts—Roman Life, Roman History, Roman Mythology, Roman 
Contributions, Derivative Words and Customs, and Miscellany. 
The contents of this last part will be, as may be imagined, rather 
wide in scope. It will include those interesting odds and ends which 
cannot be otherwise classified, and one particularly useful section 
of student book reviews of novels and non-fiction books in our 
Latin Library. 

The volume will be illustrated throughout with student drawings 
or tracings which have accompanied the papers or which the edi- 
torial class thinks useful. It was suggested that further illustrations 
be added in the form of snapshots of construction projects put on 
by Latin classes, such as soap sculpture, model houses, costumed 
dolls, etc. Unfortunately, this phase of our volume will be some- 
what less imposing than other parts, owing to an inconstancy on 
the part of the teacher which she now regrets. Careful attention to 
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this section would, however, be an extremely attractive addition 
to this sort of project. 

The members of the editorial class will assume various responsi- 
bilities in the preparation of the final volume. An editor-in-chief 
will be supported by associate editors, proof-readers, illustrators, 
typists, and business managers. All of the term papers are to be 
carefully edited and revised where necessary. In some cases only 
selected parts of the paper will be used. When the editing and re- 
vision have been completed, the papers will be retyped in uniform 
fashion, with full credit given to both the student author and his 
sources of reference. The final copy will then be bound in its type- 
written form, and placed on the shelves of the Latin library. 

The project as described is obviously rather comprehensive in 
nature, and may prove to be a sizable undertaking. However, it 
would seem to be well worth while in several ways. The students 
should obtain a good deal of incidental knowledge in editing and 
proof-reading these papers. Their critical abilities should be con- 
siderably exercised in the process of selecting the best manuscripts 
for the book. The responsibility of preparing a worth-while volume 
from the material at hand, and supplementing it where necessary 
with work of their own, should also prove valuable training. The 
inclusion of book reviews may serve to stimulate the reading of the 
books available in the library, and certainly the mere fact that 
the book has been compiled by people they know, or students of 
their own high school, is likely to encourage future students to read 
materials in this volume with a great deal of interest. 

As noted above, this project is described in the hope of passing 
on the idea to other classes who might enjoy creating such an 
original compilation from the work of their own students. A varia- 
tion of this plan might be undertaken by a single class in planning 
the collection in advance, and writing the various chapters or parts 
as term papers during one year. It would certainly seem that stu- 
dents would enjoy creating a reference volume of their own for 
present and future use, and surely they should profit by doing so. 


McHenry Community HicH ScHoor Maurie N. Taylor 


McHEnry, ILLINoIs 
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The Menaechmi for a High-School Audience! 


There are three headings to be considered in presenting the 
Menaechmi of Plautus to a high-school audience: staging the play, 
caring for continuity, and preparing the script. 

In staging the play you may be as elaborate as you like. If your 
school is lacking in stage equipment, as many small high schools 
are, this need be no deterrent, since you can get along with no 
scenery at all if necessary. You can just pull the encore curtain, 
ask your audience to imagine it a street front, use the division of 
the curtains for the entrance to the house of Menaechmus I. To 
the right is the forum, and to the left the port. We had signs in 
Latin similar to modern street signs which we explained to the 
audience. If you have a large and active Latin club with money for 
it, you might paint scenery which would be appropriate. We used 
appropriate Roman dress for the characters. I believe, however, 
that you might make a very effective presentation in modern dress 
by further modernization of the language. 

In presenting the play for a high-school audience we selected 
scenes, and therefore continuity of thought was very necessary. We 
had one of the best students read the whole play. She prepared a 
short paper on Roman Comedy and Plautus’ Menaechmi in par- 
ticular. Second, she prepared a short synopsis of the story between 
the scenes which were selected for presentation. Between scenes she 
read these to the audience. 

As a basis for the script we used Paul Nixon’s translation, in the 
“Loeb Classical Library,’ Plautus, Volume u.? First, the whole 
play had to be carefully read. Selection of the scenes was a delicate 
matter because of Plautus’ broad humor. The page references to 
the Loeb edition follows: Act I, 373-383; II, 393-397; III, 409- 
419; IV, 419-431; V, 437-455. 

Next, the scenes actually selected needed careful checking for 
censorship and changes in the wording for easy understanding by 
high-school students. Another important item was to check words 


1 Mr. Slocum gave this talk last spring before the Schoolmasters’ Club, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. He has found this play good for an assembly program in which you wish to 
present the human side of Roman life in a way that will appeal to youngsters. 

? Cambridge, Harvard University Press (1917). 
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that are hard to understand or pronounce correctly. For example, 
Peniculus: ‘Nonsensical’ (foolish), and “Festival of Ceres” 
(Thanksgiving); Menaechmus I: “Violent Virago” (old Barker), 
and “‘How much do pigs cost here?”’ (How much do doctors charge 
here?) 

For the brothers we used the same boy. If you are adept at 
makeup you might use scenes where both appear at once. 

WILTON SLOcUM 

St. Louis, MIcHIGAN 


Current Events 


[Edited by George E. Lane, Thayer Academy, Braintree, Mass., for territory cov- 
ered by the Association of New England and the Atlantic States; G. A. Harrer, the 
University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C., for the Southeastern States; Russell 
M. Geer, Tulane University, New Orleans, La., for the Lower Mississippi Valley and 
the Southwest; Alfred P. Dorjahn, Northwestern University, Evanston, IIll., and 
Franklin H. Potter, the University of Iowa, Iowa City, Ia., for the Middle Western 
States. News from the Pacific Coast may be sent to Fred L. Farley, College of the 
Pacific, Stockton, Calif. 

This department will present everything that is properly news of general appeal, 
but considerations of space compel the editors to ask that items be made as brief as 
possible. Whenever feasible, it is preferable to print programs of meetings which 
would draw an attendance from a large area as live news in advance of the date rather 
than as dead news after the event. In this connection it should be remembered that 
the December issue, e.g., appears on November fifteenth and that items must be in 
hand five or six weeks in advance of the latter date.] 


The American Academy in Rome 


The Classical Society of the American Academy in Rome is preparing a 
Directory of all former members of the Classical School and its Staff. If 
readers of this item who have attended the School have not been receiving 
communications from the Society, it is probable that their addresses are not 
adequately recorded. Correct addresses should be sent immediately to 
Swarthmore College (care of E. H. Brewster), where complete files are located 
for the present. 

The Society endeavors to hold dinner conferences of former members of the 
Classical School at the annual dinners of sectional Classical Associations. 
There were conferences in April in connection with the meeting of the Classical 
Association of the Atlantic States, in Washington, and in July at the conven- 
tion of the Americal Classical League, in Boston. Other sections are urged to 
arrange for similar gatherings. 

As announced in the spring News Letter to members of the Society, Mason 
Hammond, of Harvard, chairman of the Society’s Committee on Placements 
and former Professor in Charge of the Classical School at Rome, has been ap- 
pointed a Trustee of the American Academy and a member of the Committee 
on the School of Classical Studies to succeed Professor John C. Rolfe, who 
recently resigned. 
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Indiana—Conference of Classical Teachers 


The annual conference of the classical teachers of Indiana was held October 
23 at Indianapolis. Prof. Hubert McNeill Poteat, of Wake Forest College, 
Wake Forest, N. C., discussed “Roman Racial Characteristics.” Other papers 
on the program were: “Latin Hymns,” by Rev. Curtis Stephan, University 
Evangelical Lutheran Church, Bloomington, Ind., assisted by Mrs. Stephan; 
“Adulteration and Substitution Among the Romans,” by Dr. Margaret 
Powell, Franklin College, Franklin, Ind.; “Medicine in Rome,” by Edgar F. 
Kiser, M.D., Indianapolis, Indiana University School of Medicine. 

The luncheon speaker was Dean S. E. Stout, of Indiana University. 


Annual Conference of Classical Teachers in Iowa 


The Twenty-fourth Annual Conference of Classical Teachers in Iowa was 
held in Iowa City December 5-6, 1941. Friday evening, after an informal 
dinner, there were papers by Professor James J. Mertz, S. J., Loyola Univer- 
sity, Chicago, entitled “The Classics as an Introduction to the Appreciation 
of Literary Types,”’ and by Professor Charles S. Pendleton, George Peabody 
College for Teachers, Nashville, on “The Humanities and the Multitudes.” 

The program for Saturday morning was as follows: Professor Pendleton, 
“Areas of Education”; Sister Mary Donald, B. V. M., Mundelein College, 
Chicago, assisted by Professor Mertz, “The Development of Roman Gar- 
ments into the Liturgical Vestments”’; Colonel Donald Armstrong, Ordnance 
Department, United States Army, Chicago, “Modern Aspects of the Roman 
Army”; Professor Kevin Guinagh, Eastern Illinois State Teachers’ College, 
Charleston, “Low Hurdles for Latin’; Mary E. Sharp, Fairbury, Ill., “The 
Junior Classical Society”; and Mildred Schrotberger, Churchill High School, 
Galesburg, IIl., “The General Language Course.” 

Saurday noon, at the classical luncheon, Mr. H. J. Haskell, Editor of the 
Kansas City Star, delivered an address entitled, “After All, the Romans Were 
Human.” Following his address, there was a genera! discussion on “The 
Merits and Demerits of General Language Courses and Their Place in the 
Curriculum.” 


Minnesota—Minneapolis 


The Department of Classical Languages at the University of Minnesota 
continues to publish the Latin News-Letter. Number 1 of Volume m1, October, 
1941, carries in Latin the story of Arion and the Dolphin. 

A meeting of Latin teachers in or near the Twin Cities was held on Satur- 
day, October 25, at the University. Professor Leonard H. Hauer, of the College 
of St. Thomas, who is the biennial chairman of the Latin section of the Min- 
nesota Education Association, arranged the program. Miss Eleanor Mar- 
lowe, of the University High School, discussed the topic, “How to Teach 
Students to Read Latin.” This was followed by a general discussion led by 
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Professor Hauer. After luncheon there was a brief address by Professor Charles 
C. Mierow, of Carleton College, on “When Is Latin a Dead Language?” 

An outstanding event in the Classical Department of the College of Saint 
Teresa last year was a Greek breakfast sponsored by the Classical Club. The 
decorations were entirely Greek in design, the meander and palmette pre- 
dominating. The menu followed that of the ancient Greeks: rolls, honey, 
grape juice, dates, nuts, and various kinds of fruit. The program consisted of 
Greek dances and songs, and short talks on the réle of modern Greece in in- 
ternational affairs. 


Nebraska—Mrs. Mary Trowbridge Honey 

Mrs. Mary Trowbridge Honey (née Mary Luella Trowbridge) died of 
pneumonia October 18, at Wayne, Nebraska. Born at Green Valley, Illinois, 
February 4, 1894, she was graduated from the University of Illinois in 1915, 
and received the degree of Doctor of Philosophy in Classics in 1922. She also 
attended the School of Classical Studies in the American Academy at Rome. 
She taught at Westminster College, in Utah, 1923-25, and for the academic 
year 1938-39 was an exchange teacher in a celebrated girls’ school in the Lake 
District of England. 

Soon after her marriage she went with her husband to Sao Paulo, Brazil, 
where they resided for a number of years. On returning to the United States in 
1931 she was appointed Professor of Latin in the State Teachers’ College at 
Wayne, Nebraska, where she was still teaching at the time of her death. 

Dr. Trowbridge’s dissertation, “‘Philological Studies in Ancient Glass,” a 
book of more than 200 pages, was reviewed upwards of twenty times in the 
leading technical and philological journals of Europe and America, and is 
recognized in all scholarly publications as the standard work in any language 
for the field. 

She collaborated extensively in the preparation of the highly detailed and 
similarly standard monographs published in Germany in 1921 and 1935, on 
Caulonia, one of the important ancient Greek colonies in Italy, and of Nau- 
pactus, a notable fortress and city in Western Greece, best known under the 
medieval name of Lepanto, in the neighboring waters of which Don John 
of Austria, October 7, 1571, destroyed forever the threat of Turkish naval 
domination of the Mediterranean. 

An interesting essay entitled, “Folklore in the Scriptores Historiae Augus- 
tae,” a few other minor articles, and especially two large and practically com- 
pleted manuscripts, one an analysis of the subject matter and the chief ideas of 
the dramatic poet, Aeschylus, and the other a so-called ‘‘Secular Index’”’ to all 
the works of Tertullian, the earliest of the great Latin Fathers of the Church, 
give further evidence of the extensive, energetic, and fruitful studies upon 
which she was ever engaged, even in places so generally unfavorable for the 
conduct of research in classics as Brazil and a small country town in Nebraska. 
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Mary Trowbridge had traveled widely and intelligently. She was a mature 
and conscientious scholar; a highly cultured woman; an exceptionally adroit 
and popular public speaker; and a fascinating teacher. Above all, she bore ad- 
versity, ill health, and even personal sorrow, not merely with fortitude, but 
also with a contagious cheerfulness and good humor, among an extremely wide 
circle of personal friends. None ever met her but to like her; none came to 
know her well without also admiring her. Such a fine achievement in culture 
and character; such energy of fruitful action, often under difficulties; such a 
friendly consideration for others, have surely but seldom been combined in a 


single personality. 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


North Carolina—Professor R. P. Johnson 


Early in the evening of October 26 Dr. R. P. Johnson was killed in an auto- 
mobile accident while returning home from an afternoon’s outing with friends. 
Dr. Johnson had been Associate Professor of Latin in the University of North 
Carolina for the past four years. 


W. A. OLDFATHER 


Ohio—Cleveland 


Friends of the classics who live in and near Cleveland will find it well worth 
their while to visit the Italian Cultural Gardens, of that city. Here will be 
found many classical reminiscences and much to insure a very pleasant hour. 
The Gardens were dedicated September 14, 1941. Further information may 
be obtained from Dr. Dorothy M. Schullian, Albion College, Albion, Michi- 


gan. 


Ohio—Western College 


Beginning this fall Professor Narka Wilson, formerly of the Classics De- 
partment of Agnes Scott College, Decatur, Georgia, assumed the position of 
head of the Department of Classical Languages and Literatures at Western 
College, Oxford, Ohio. 


Dwight Nelson Robinson 


Dr. Dwight Nelson Robinson, Professor of Latin and Greek at Ohio Wes- 
leyan University for the past twenty-five years, died at his home, Delaware, 
Ohio, on October 30. He had been suffering from a heart ailment for a consid- 
erable time, but he continued teaching until within thirty-six hours of his 
death. 

Dr. Robinson was born at Winchester, Massachusetts, September 17, 1886. 
He received his A.B. degree from Harvard in 1908, the A.M. in 1909, and the 
Ph.D. in 1911. Previous to coming to Ohio Wesleyan he had been for five years 
Instructor in Latin and Greek at Yale. His scholarship was widely recognized. 
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He served as Vice-President for Ohio of the Classical Association of the Middle 
West and South from 1932 to 1940; he was particularly active in the Ohio 
Classical Conference, once serving as its president; he was a member of the 
American Philological Association and of Phi Beta Kappa; and he was serving 
at the time of his death as associate editor ofthe CLAssICAL JOURNAL. Recently 
he was invited to contribute the article on Latin Studies in the United States 
to the official organ of the Institute of Roman Studies. 

In addition to contributing to various publications, he published four collec- 
tions of original Latin plays and songs. His Easter Morality Play, Christus 
Triumphator, has been an impressive part of the Easter season at Ohio Wes- 
leyan University for more than twenty years. Feeling that the classics should 
be popularized, he annually conducted his students in Christmas caroling in 
Latin and gave Roman banquets with authentic Roman dishes. 

Aside from his teaching, Dr. Robinson served efficiently for the past ten 
years as chairman of the Ohio Wesleyan Graduate Council, was active in Phi 
Beta Kappa, acted as sponsor for the local Eta Sigma Phi Society, and wrote 
its initiation ritual. But he will be longest remembered as “Robbo,” the friend 
of the students. His bachelor quarters were well known to many generations 
of Ohio Wesleyan students, many of whom became his life-long friends. A few 
years ago the senior honorary society, Omicron Delta Kappa, recognized his 
services and his friendship by electing him to honorary membership. 


Harry Fletcher Scott 


Harry Fletcher Scott, A.M., died in Los Angeles, California, October 28, 
1941, at the age of 72. For a number of years he taught Latin in the University 
of Chicago High School. In 1921 he became Associate Professor of Latin in 
Ohio University, Athens, Ohio, where he remained until his retirement in 
1936. 

He was best known to the members of the Classical Association of the Mid- 
dle West and South as the author of a series of Latin textbooks for high 
schools, culminating in the current Latin Books One, Two, and Three of the 
Language, Literature and Life Series, published by Scott, Foresman and Com- 
pany. 

He had a keen and lively interest in classical studies and was known among 
his many friends as a clear thinker with wide interests. A visit with Harry 
Scott was always pleasurable and profitable. 
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